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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPORT. 
BY C. MACKAY. 


Bear lightly on their foreheads, Time! 
Strew roses on their way, 

The young in heart, however old, 
Phat prize the present day, 

And, wiser than the pompous proud, 
Are wise enough to play. 


I love to see a man forget 
His blood is growing cold, 

And leap, or swim, or gather flowers, 
Oblivious of his gold, 

And mix with children in their sport, 
Nor think that he is old. 


I love to see the man of care 
Take pleasure in a toy ; 

I love to see him row or ride, 
And tread the grass with joy, 

Or hunt the flying cricket-bal 
As lusty as a boy. 


All sports that spare the humblest pain, 
That neither maim nor kill ; 

That lead us to the quiet field, 
Or to the wholesome hill, 

Are duties which the pure of heart 
Religiously fulfil. 


Though some may laugh that full-grown men 
ay frolic in the wood, 
Like children let adrift from school ;— 
Not mine the scornful mood ;— 
I honour human happiness, 
And deem it gratitude. 


And though perchance the Cricketer, 
Or Chinamen that flies 

His Dragon -kite with boys and girls, 
May seem to some unwise, 

T see no folly in their play, 
But sense that underlies. 


The road of life is hard enough 
Bestrewn with slag and thorn, 

I would not mock the simplest joy 
That made it less forlorn, 

But fill its evening path with flowers 
As fresh as those of morn. 


*Tis something when the noon has pass’d, 
To brave the touch of Time— 

And say, “‘ Good friend, thou harm’st me not, 
My soul is in its prime— 

Thou canst not chill my warmth of heart ;— 
I carol while I climb.” 


Give us but health and peace of mind, 
Whate’er our clime or clan, 

We'll take delight in simple things, 
Nor deem that sports unman ;— 

And let the proud, who fly no kites, 
Despise us if they can! 





SONNET. 


You should not speak to think, nor think to speak ; 
But words and thoughts should of themselves outweil 
From inner fulness ; chest and heart should swell 

To give them birth. Better be dumb a week 

Than idly prattle; better in leisure sleek 

Lie fallow-minded, than a brain compel 

To wasting plenty that hath yielded well, 

Or strive to crop a soil tco thin and bleak. 

One true thought, from the deepest heart upspringing, 
May from within a whole life fertilize ; 

One true word, like the lightning sudden gleaming, 
May rerd the night of a whole world of lies. 

Much speech, much thought, may often be but seeming, 
Butin one truth might boundless ever lies. 





A FEW DAYS’ SPORT IN CHINESE TARTARY. 


BY AN EX-POLITICAL, 


Much may have been said, but little has been written of the yet but 
lage, partially explored part of the world between China and the Hima- 
4yachain. ‘Moorcraft and Gerard, some thirty years ago, visited some 
rts bordering on the extreme north-west of our present possessions in 
ope Fraser, a few years later, penetrated probably those parts of it 
: ening our central hill sanatoriums of Simla and Almorah, and he, 
b ¢ his predecessors, was stopped by the jealous government and inhabi- 
pawns revious to entering Chinese l'artary from British India, the 
raveller has to cross certain of the passes in the great snowy range, 
Some of them varying in height from 16,000 to 18,000 feet above the 
evel of the sea. 

The Barinda, one of the most frequerfted and best known of these 
HE is variously estimated at from 17,000 to 18,000 feet. The months 
for prea ae and August are generally considered the best months 

The scenery in and around these is of the most sublime de- 
scription, As I should assuredly fail, however, in deseribing it, I must 
pepe: myself with a narration of some personal adventures which be- 
re me in my attempt to carry into effect a long-cherished determination 
. make the acquaintance of the Secta Bhaloo (the White Bear) and the 
— (Wild Sheep), found only in these regions. By the route I took 
maneen a marches brought me to the snow. Here our “‘ roughing” com- 

ced, the P » or hill men of our side of the snow, having o 
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most religious horror of the great snowy yy The air there they 
declare is charged with ‘‘ bis” (poison), and this is the only way they 
can in their original way account for the painful and distressing effects 
which the rarified air in those elevations produces on the human frame. 
The first intimation we have that we are far above the altitude of com- 
fort, is a dull, heavy pain on the shoulders, as if you were carrying a 

load above your capacity ; then a painful sensation on the forehead, as 
if it had been bandaged unpleasantly tight, accompanied by a burning 
sensation of the eyes and nose, followed by an involuntary bleedi ng of 
the latter. This last symptom of the effects of high rarification, is, to 

an Englishman, at least it was to us, always a great relief. It oper- 
ates differently upon the natives; they become only more alarmed 
and helpless, and unless hurried atl the passes very expeditiously, 
invariably perish. On my first trip, I left two unfortunate hill men in 
the Sogla Pass. Two more would have perished, had not I taken one 
wheelbarrow fashion, by the legs, and dragged him after me (although 
very much distressed myself) until we had descended sufficiently to 
rest with safety. My head man, Jye Sing, by my directions took the 
other man, and both were saved. : ) 

After getting through the , we came upon the inhabited tracks, 
and made the acquaintance of the Bhootias. I found them very origi- 
nal, very dirty, and very honest with regard to every thing except 
tobacco. This, neither father nor mother, husband or wife, could help 
stealing, whenever they had the opportunity; and the most amusing 
part of it was, they never attempted to deny the theft, but stoutly 
maintained their right to the article! numerous were the thrashings 
inflicted by Buctoo on them for tobacco thieving, but the thefts did not 
diminish. 

As my object in coming into these dreary fastnesses was to get on 
terms of familiarity with the quadrupedal rather than the bipedal 
inhabitants, I will leave the Bhootias, and proceed to describe my ren- 
contres with the equally civilized four-footed denizens. I think I 
have mentioned in some former papers that I had in my employ Shik- 
arees (game seekers) of no ordinary class, who, having been many 
years with me, were well tutored; although, when first taught, they 
were ignorance personified as far as sporting matters went. Their 
original incapacity will be easily credited, when I inform them that 
my second best man Buctoo, had followed the sporting occupation of a 
village fiddler, before he entered my service, and knew as much of the 
ca abilities of an English double-barrelled rifle as he did of the 
* Pleiades.” Jye Sing was a little better informed, for he told me 
confidentially, one day, he had seen a gentleman at Subathoo actually 
kill quail flying with small shot. His occupation had been that of 
findal (porter) to some families at Simla. Two months’ training 
turned out, not only one of the most intelligent, but pluckiest 
Shikaree I ever had. 

Having, in my numerous excursions into the hills, obtained some 

information from the many villagers I came in contact with, 
that they had often heard from parties residing near the snow that 
there was an animal to be found there strongly resembling the famous 
sheep (Ovis Burrul), I determined upon despatching Jye Syng and 
Buctoo to those regions to obtain all the precise information that might 
be available, cautioning them not to return without either having seen 
the animal, or bringing me some proof of its existence, and further pro- 
mising them a handsome present if they brought me satisfactory infor- 
mation. They were absent two months, and returned with some most 
marvellous stories about what they had seen and heard, and as a proof 
of the existence of the animal, brought me the horn of a wild sheep 
they had picked up on one of the valleys in the snow, after an avalanche 
had. melted, This physical fragment at once removed all my doubts, 
the horn being different from that of any tame sheep. I was now wound 
up to the highest pitch of hopeful excitement ; my marching establish- 
ment was soon put in order, and we started on the acm, | day. Fif- 
teen forced marches brought me to the foot of the snow, and also to the 
iast village, called ‘‘ Ufsul.” I found the inhabitants of this village 
a most rude and demi-barbarous race, knowing little, and wishing to 
know less, of Englishmen, of whom they seemed to have the greatest 
dread. However, two days’ soft sawde’ing, with a plentiful supply of 
hill ** Buckshee” (spirits), made them more communicative ; and they 
at last informed me, if I would promise only to remain a week, they 
would show me the wild sheep. This promise, of course, I gave; and 
on the following morning at daybreak, (shivering cold it was) we start- 
ed to ascend the snow-capped mountains and glaciers, which the animal 
atronized. On the road up, I was often sorely tempted to draw my 
all and ram down shot, in order to bring down some of the many wood- 
cocks we were constantly flushing, and which were so unaccustomed to 
be disturbed, that they only flew a few yards away ; but I resisted the 
temptation. ” 

As we progressed into the regions of eternal snow, we began to find 
pedestrianism a difficult task. Some parts of the path were very slip- 

ry and hard; others, soft and knee-deep in snow. An idea may 4 

ormed of the height we had to ascend, and the nature of the ground 
which we traversed, when I mention that we left our tents at 7 a. m., 
and had not arrived at the “‘ sheep walk” before one. 

Now commenced the difficulty. The burrul, from its well known and 
secluded habits, is a most difficult animal to approach. I was at last, 
however, rewarded for my labour. About two o’clock we came upon 
the fresh marks of the flock; we followed them for some distance, bat 
coming near a hot spring where they had evidently been grazing, lost 
of course all further track. For the next hour I worked up one glacier, 
round another, used my telescope, but could not discern any object 
Suddenly one of the villagers called my attention to something above 
me. I looked up and beheld a pair of enormous horns bending over. 
None of the body of the animal was then visible. I now cautiously 
moved a short distance to the right, when I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing not only his horns, but had a full broadside view of the first wild 
sheep Lever saw. He was about 150 yards off. Having elevated the 
proper sight, I brought my rifle to bear on the shoulder, took a steady 
and gradual draw of the trigger, the rifle cracked, and dead came down 
the burrul of Thibet 

Perhaps up to this time the burrul had known no other mortal foe 
than the white, or whitey-brown bear of the d&ills—the seeta bhaloo, as 
he is called. And this brings me to another part of my sporting ex- 
cursion. 

Whether from the scarcity of food, or the amiability of their dispo- 
sitions, the seeta bhaloo are to be met with constantly in small bodies of 
from five to ten, differing in this respect from their sable brethren, who 
are generally found alone, unless a matrimonial alliance has been 
formed, when the intrusion of a third party, whether male or female, 
ensures a fight. 

The white bear is only carnivorous when pressed by hunger, and in 
that state is very destructive to the numerous Tartar flocks of sheep, 
for Bruin with an empty larder is not to be deterred from his raven- 
ous attacks by men or dogs—a haunch of mutton he will have. His 
mode of devouring it differs greatly from that of the tiger or leopard. 
He tears the fleece off with his paws, and instead of gnawing and tear- 
ing the flesh, as most carnivorous animals do, he commences sucking it, 
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and in this way draws off the flesh in shreds, thus occupying four or 
five hours in doing what a tiger or leopard would effectually achieve in 
halfan hour It is well known among the Tartars (and I know it also 
from experience), that a bear, after feasting off flesh, is a very danger- 
ous customer, and will always show fight. If near the carcase he 
captured,he will give very little trouble in looking for him, indeed he 
will almost invariably attack the intruder. One day while following 
up some wild sheep I came upon two bears very busily en in dig- 
the snow where an avalanche had fallen. Being hid from th 
determined to wait some little time to ascertain why they were 
digging. I accordingly ensconced myself behind a rock, and allowed 
them towork away. In about an horur they had made a very 
opening ; and on using my glass I foundthey had got hold of so : 
I now pushed upto them. One immediately showed fight, and came 
out to meet me. He made one charge at me, which I received 
with a rifiebali, killing him the very first shot. The other bear got 
away. On going to the spot where they had been to work, I found 
the exhumed dead bodies of three wild sheep. They had been carried 
away and buried underneath the avalanche, probably as fur back as 
the previous year, considering the very compact and frozen state the 
snow wasin. The sheep were in excellent order. We skinned thom, 
= took them to our tents, and excellent mutton we all had for several 
ays. 

n the melting of the snows, the golden eagle of the Himalaya—a 
magnificent bird, often measuring thirteen feet from the tip of one 
tothe other—is one of the best of pointers a sportsman can follow, to 
ascertain where any animal has been carried away by an avalanche. 
He hovers over the spot, constantly alighting, and then taking wing 
again ; but once you observe him pecking with his beak you may pro- 
ceed to the spot, and be certain of finding, a very short distance below 
the snow, the carcass of a wild sheep, as fresh as it was on the day on 
which it was carried away. Many ahaunch of good mutton-have I ob- 
tained in this way. 

The Himalayan Whe a eagle is a S7 carrion crow, never 
its own game, but feeding on any dead carcass it'may find. Many an 
eagle have I shot ft ig on the carcass of an unfortunate hill bullock, 
which, either through stupidity or fright, had tumbled over a precipice; 


sight, 


and never during the many years I shot over all parts of these » do 
I remember seeing a golden eagle pounce on or carry away & living 
rey. 


The Tartar wept near the snow informed me that during the 
lambing season eagles were very troublesome. If a ewe dropt a 
sickly lamb, and left it, the eagle would attack it, but never war 
to pee Ae carry away a lively one, or one that followed its mother 
The Indian golden eagle is identical with the Lammergayer of the 
Alps, but wants the of the latter bird. 

evenons a nous moutons—literally, let us go back to our sheep. A 
companion and m : seeking De in the ‘Sogla,” one of 
the in the sno oting Ohinese Tartary, after the 
wild sheep, and found them this day wilder and more wary than on 
any previous occasion. Itis not generally known that there are two 
species of wild sheep—one called the Bairuk, and the other (an enor- 
mous animal, at least as far as its horns be concerned), known to nat- 
uralists as the ovis ammon. The hornsand head of the latter are as 
much as a hill man can lift, and singular enough the body is small, in- 
deed out of all proportion to the horns borne bya full grownram. My 
companion and self espied on an opposite hill what we at first thought 
(through our telescopes) was an enormous pair of horns moving 
without. any ostensible carriage. ‘ 

At last we observed the body, and I, in delight, exclaimed, “* By 
Jove, there is the ovis ammon at last.” After considerable trouble and 
precious hard work, we worked up to within range, when a shot from 
my rifle brought the ram tumbling down over thesnow. I hoped and 
believed he was dead ; but he was only wounded. He got up again, 
and in spite of the wound made a very good gallop over the deep snow. 
Finding he was too fast for us, we slipped our dogs, and among them 
my poor ‘** Karchia,” to whom reference has been made in former num- 
bers of the United Service Magazine. The poor dog, as usual, was 
first up with the ram, and seized him. The ram having still a 
deal in him, broke the hold, and down he went to the bottom of the ra- 
vine, where ran the Tonse river, a tributary of the Jumna here in 
the snow. The river was covered over in many places by avalanches, 
and was also partly frozen ; but in many places, there were | 
holes. The ram bounded over these until my poor dog Karchia ag 
closed with and seized him behind. With a vigorous effort the ovis 
ammon shook him off. A few yards before the steep was a large hole 
in the Tonse, the water foaming up through it—into this ovis ammon 
threw himself, and was carried under the snow, heaven knows where. 
On arriving at the spot I found my poor dog baying most piteously, 
and trying to bite away the frozen sides, but to no purpose, and I was 
obliged immediately to get him chained up, fearing he would have plun- 
ged in after the game, when I should have lost him, and most probably 
my own life. Having thus introduced the wild sheep and white bear 
of Tartary, a few sentences may not unprofitably be spent in deseri- 
bing the genus homo of the Snowy Range. The Tartars, as may be 
imagined, are a very original race, and in those parts visited by me I 
found them very primitive and inoffensive, always barring the petty 
larceny propensities. Depending chiefly on the sale of their wool for 
their support, and being Bhuddists by religion, they dare not destroy 
animal life ; but when nature has deprived one of their bullocks or sheep 
of existence, either by accident or old age, Tartar economy forbids their 
wasting the carcase, and it is eagerly devoured by them. Some of the 
ancient rams I saw would require a considerable deal of mastication and 
powerful digestive organs when summoned to their forefathers and com- 
mitted to a Tartar’s jaws. 

I cannot say that the hill people thrive on the diet, for in appear- 
ance they are a miserable-looking stunted race, very filthy in their 
habits, seldom changing their coarse woollen clothing, and entertain- 
ing a religious horror of cold water. They have no objection to the 

things brought from our side of the snow, and I have seen them 
evour salt beef and pork with great gusto. But what they most de- 
light in, when they can get it, is English brandy and tobacco. The 
former they will drink in great quantities, and for men unaccustomed 
to liquor it is astonishing how well they resist its intoxicating proper- 
ties. I saw one man, a“ Siana,” the head of @ village, drink off two 
bottles of pure brandy without apparently feeling any ill effec:« from 
the potation. On at about his sensations, he sax’ that 
the only difference he found between the brandy and the water was, 
that it made his inside comfortably warm, and his tongue very slip- 
pery, of which he gave us proof by chattering and singing in a most 
uncouth way. Of all the horrible noisés I ever heard, those which a 
half-drunken Tartar makes are the most discordant. The deep nasal 
<n! ' oe noises he emits would beat Welsh and Gaelic by a long 
chalk. 

Although petty thefts are common among the Thibetans, valuable 
articles may with safety be left among them—even moncy they will 
never touch. Many an hour have I whiled away among them watching 
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actoo and Jye Sing showing them many articles of my property, the | 
- or value ot which they could not comprehend. Of my en and 
rifles, in particular, they stood in great awe, and fcr a long time none 
of them could be induced to touch one. Our teleseupes also caused 
great terror, and many were the learned arguments they had as to 
what bly could be the use of the latter. I invariably carried a 
favourite Doiland across my shoulder, and Buctoo was provided with a 
similar instrument, of which he was proud, and in the use of which he 
became very expert. One day, after a good day’s sport, we had all sat | 
down near & beautiful spring, and 1 was enjoying a luncheon, when I | 
found Buctoo had collected some fifty Tartars around him, who sat in 
a circle, listening to his explanation of the use of his telescope. None 
of his hearers could for some time be induced to touch it ; they were 
afraid of its either exploding or metamorphosing them into wild sheep. 
The large village of Tchong Si was about four miles below our bivouac, 
and several of the head men of the village had come up to have @ look 
atus. The village was just discernible to the naked eye, and Buctoo 
politely inquired of one of the chiefs if he would like to be informed 
what was going on in the village below ? The chief told him he should, 
when Buctoo drew out the glass, on which all the Tartars moved off to 
avery respectable distance. After looking at the village, Buctoo per- 
guaded them to come close to him once more, and duly informed them 
of what he could see in the — describing certain parts of it so cor- 
rectly that they were astounded. (I must here mention that neither 
myself nor any of my servants had been allowed to enter the village.) 
The Tartars at first could hardly credit it ; but after sundry questions 
as to the description of houses on the northern side, and again on the 
southern, which Buctoo, on carefully examining, correctly described, 
they became sadly perplexed. Buctoo once more endeavoured to per- 
suade them to take a look themselves, and, after much coaxing and a 
little brandy, one of the head men was induced to take the telescope 
into his hand 


The figure he cut on doing so,I shall not easily forget. He held it 
out at arm’s length, grinned at it most horribly, and chattered some 
abominable gibberish in Tartaree that no one understood, appearing to 
expect every moment that the glass would bite him. After some mi- 
nutes spent in this way, he drew it near to him, and by degrees be- 
came more confident. uctoo then approached him and set it, telling 
him to look through it. He os very suspicious about this move- 
ment, evidently fancying the glass was going toexplode. At length he 
threw it down, for which Buctoo boxed his ears. He then took it u 
again, and it was brought to bear on the village. But the Tartar di 
us again ; for he shut both eyes. However, after a good deal of per- 
suasion, he was induced to open one and shut the other, and to peep 
through the glass. For a second or two he trembled violently, then 
groaned heavily—threw down the glass, and commenced rolling down 
the hill, head over heels, at a most awful pace. The whole batch, 
some forty, were seized with the same complaint, and down they went 
after their chief, roaring out ‘“‘ Hi!ha!”’ at the top of their voices. 
Break their necks they could not very easily ; but how many of them 
escaped serious injury I did not stop to ascertain. Upon seeing them 
all off, I fell down heavily, fracturing my sides with laughter. Buc- 
too was in the same state, and so were all my servants. We at last 
saw them, on reaching a piece of level ground, get on their legs, the 
chief still leading, and bolting for the village, at a pace that nothing 
would warrant but a tin kettle at their heels. In about ten minutes 
we heard the gongs and bells beating and tolling at a great pace, with 
frightful shouting from men and women, and this lasted for two hours, 
when all became quiet. 

Not a Tartar could we get hold of for two days after this. At last, 
by sending a small party rather near the village, several men showed 
qeihecbeas. offering us anything we wanted, if we would only return 
to our st. pe side of the snow. This they were told we would do, if 
they would only show us three or four more days good sport ; but if not, 
we would remain there six months, and turn them all into wild sheep. 
Upon this, they had a consultation, when it was decided that they 
would show us excellent sport provided we promised to take our depar- 
ture in four days, and never come there again. This was duly agreed 
to, and after some very cautious approaches we got them once more 
up to our tents. They certainly kept their promise, for I had ex- 
cellent sport, and was therefore bound to fulfil my part of the agree- 

t. 


On the fourth day arriving, they were invited to come once more 





to the tent, and to receive a few trifling rewards for the sport they 
had shown. Brandy was first served out, and this soon restored con- 
fidence, when the distribution of a few knives, looking-glasses, beads, 
&e. &c., and sundry pieces of red cloth, brought them into good hu- 
mour. Everything was going on as well @s could be desired, when 
some unfortunate dispute arose among some of my guides (not my own 
servants, but men taken from the last village on our side of the snow) 
and Tartars. They knew each other well, having, at a large fair held 
at the foot of the pass, a year’s intercourse. These men, I have no 
doubt, assisted by one of my own men, (and I strongly suspected Buc- 
too, although he most solemnly denied it,) played them a sad trick. I 
may here note that almost every Tartar carries a pipe, rudely made of 
wrought iron, of about the size and shape of the common clay pipe. 
Being inveterate smokers, a pipe full of good tobacco is one of the most 
convincing arguments you can employ. While I was at dinner, I order- 
ed some tobacco to be given to them, and it was proposed they should 

t that in their pouches, and allow some of my fellows to charge 

eir pipes with their own tobacco, of which they begged their accept- 
ance. 

The Tartars, nothing loth, assented, and each man I arg his iron pipe 
to be charged, which was po done, and returned to each owner. 
Smoki en commenced, and on finishing my dinner and comin 
outside the tent, I found the Tartars all in a circle, smoking away, an 
my men, some ten yards from them, and above them, and talking to 
them. They were also smoking. Thinking nothing of this at the time, 
I took no notice, and had my chair brought outside, and smoked my 
cigar. ;In less than five minutes I was considerably astonished on 

a salvo as ofa volley of musketry, and iron pipes flying up 
and down in all directions. Then a general shout, and off went the 
Tartars, as if Old Nick was at their heels, hallooing most fearfully. 
They, however, this time, did not run far; they brought up about 3 

from where they started, demanding only their pipes back. I 
went up to them, asking what was the matter; and after a short time 
they said ss farther than that they would take precious good care 
never to smoke English tobacco again, for it was too strong for them. 
We smoked with tobacco, and shot with tobacco, and Sheitzan must 
have been the manufacturer. 





THE EARL OF MINTO’S ROVING ITALIAN 


COMMISSION. 

The following lively bit of satire, touching several members of the English 
government, Pius [X, the King of Naples, and a few other notabilities, is ex- 
tracted from last month's number of ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Some of the re- 
miniscences affecting the Papal Bull will, doubtless, be brought before Parlia- 
ment.—Ed. Alb. 

Now, what Peter wanted was to bring Bullocks-hatch to precisely 
the same = 7 Tad, me farm. He po t aenaell as one 

* establi elesser spot; and he was determined 
poy tam 4 non and earth. and may another place, to acquire an 
ual fe in the bigger one. This he could hardly hope to do, 
thout to some sort of terms with Squire Bull, through his 
servants; and he had been long privately expecting to find an oppor- 
tunity by means of Protocol, who was a reckless creature, and hardly 
ever condescended to give a single thought to Martin. Protocol, in 
fact, was a kind of secular Peter. He was never so happy as when 
swimming in troubled waters; and the main difference between them 
was, that Protocol cared for nothing but excitement, whereas Peter 
never for a moment lost sight of the main chance. You may conceive, 
therefore, with what joy the latter received the intimation that he 
em og expect, in a short while, to receive a private and confidential 

t om no _— Ms Lye than an pee aeng int. a og we 
any great acquisition in himself; but being a near relative of the - 
gler, and also an upper servant in Squire Bull’s household, nothing 
could be more consonant with the secret wishes of Peter. So, he or- 
dered three chapels to be illuminated, and a special prayer to be 
chanted for the conversion of Bullocks-hatch ; at the mention of which 
name, it is recorded some images winked their eyes ! 

* * * * bl 

Mat-o’-the Mint, then, having got his roving commission signed in 
due form, and his pocket-book well stuffed with bank-notes, set out 
upon his tour like an actual walking mystery. It is my opinion, up to 
the present hour, that the excellent gentleman had no precise idea of 
what he was expected to do; but that his general notion was that he 
was bound to give advice-—at least such advice as he could give—to any 





possibilities ; he can merely do his best ; and that Mat-o'-the Mint was 
prepared to perform quite conscientiously. It was not his fault, if 
those who sent him did not make him compreheud their design ; indeed 
Protocol, who was a sly fox, and always left a door of escape open for 
himself in case of emergency, was not likely to be too specific in his in- 
structions, or to commit himaelf irretrievably on paper. 

No sooner was it noised abroad that Mat-o’-the Mint was on his trav- 
els, than there was a considerable stir both among the southern squire- 
archy and their tenantry, who were then unfortunately at logger- 
heads. Everybody who had adispute with anybody else wan to 
know what Squire Bull thought of the matter, hoping probably that 
he would not be disinclined to lend him a helping hand, and mayhap a 
few pounds ; for the fellows in those parts laboured under the delusion 
that the Squire was made of money. So they were all anxious to get 
@ confidential hearing from Mat.o’-the-Mint, whom they imagined to 
be a very great man indeed, and a very wise one; arguing, naturally 
enough, that the Squire would not have entrusted such a mission ex- 
cept to a person of consummate pradence and discretion. Little they 
knew of the Juggler or Protocol, or of the way in w>ich Squire Bull's 
business was conducted! Bat to resume. One fine day Mat-o’-the- 
Mint arrived on the estate of a gentleman, Don Vesuvius, who was an 
old friend of Ball’s, and was received at the boundary by the ground- 
steward, who, in the very civilest manner, presented his master’s com- 
pliments, and requested that Master Matthew would drive straight up 
to the Hall, where a handsome suite of apartments was ready for his 
accommodation. Privately, and in his heart, Mat would have lik- 
ed nothing better; but he was not quite sure whether Protocol 
would approve of his doing so, especially as Don Vesuvius was noto- 
riously on bad terms with some of his own people. So he thought it 
best to decline for the present. 

*« My compliments,” quoth he, ‘ to your master, and say to him that 

I am quite sensible that he has done the proper thing in asking me to 
the Hall. But you see that I am so situated that I can’t very well 
come. My master, the squire, has heard a good deal of what is going 
on in these parts ; and though, as a matter of course, he has no wish to 
interfere between the Don and his tenantry, yet the fact is that, under 
present circumstances, 1 had better put up at the inn. Say to your 
master that I shall be glad to see him there, any time he may be 
passing ; at all events, I shall certainly make a point of writing him 
my opinion on the general question, in the course of a day or so.” 
Now, it so happened that there were a number of lazy-looking fel- 
lows, with knives in their belts, loitering around the drosky while 
Mat-o’-the-Mint delivered this answer to the ground steward; and 
these were precisely the worst of the whole crew, with whom Don Ve- 
suvius was at feud. Who so rejoiced as they to find that Squire Bull’s 
confidential servant was likely to be on their side’ They threw up 
their hats, and brayed and danced, and cut fandangos, to all which Mat- 
o’-the-Mint replied by taking off his hat and bowing like a Chinese man- 
darin. At last, in the exuberance of their joy, the crowd took the 
horses out of the vehicle and fairly dragged him to the village inn, 
leaving the unhappy ground steward as disconsolate as Ariadne on 
Naxos. 
No sooner were they arrived at the inn, than Mat asked a number of 
the men to step up to his sitting-room ; and having questioned them 
regarding their grievances, which you may be sure they took care to 
magnify to the utmost, he called for pen, ink, and paper, and sat him- 
self down to write a long epistle to Don Vesuvius. I can’t give you the 
particulars of this document, further than that it omntsinat an intima- 
tion that in his, Mat-o’-the-Mint’s opinion, the gentleman had been 
very much misled in the management of his own affairs. That for the 
sake of restoring peace and tranquillity, it appeared to the aforesaid 
Matthew that Don Vesuvius would do well to surrender one half of his 
estate to the tenantry, without receiving any consideration for it ; and 
that if this arrangement, which he merely ventured to suggest, should 
meet with approbation, there could be no difficulty whatever in redu- 
cing the rents on the remaining half. As also that the undersigned was 
with the highest consideration, &¢ &c. Having finished this doughty 
epistle, which he despatched by the boots of the inn, Mat ordered his 
equipage, and drove away to another estate, as proud as Punch, amidst 
the shouts of the whole idlers of the village. 

You may fancy the astonishment of the honest gentleman when he 
read Mat’s letter. It was some time before he could believe the evidence 
of his spectacles. ‘* Good heavens !” he said, “ is it possible that Squire 
Bull can treat an old friend and fellow-sportsman thus? Haven’t I 
dozens upon dozens of letters under his own hand, guaranteeing me 
possession of my whole estate, and am I now to be fobbed off in this 
way, and insulted to boot by an old trencherman of whom nobody ever 
heard? ButI won’t believe it! It must be some trick of that rascal, 
Protocol, who is perpetually writing letters without authority in tho 
name of his master—at all events, I won’t submit to be dictated to, in 
the disposal of my own, by the best Squire am a 

By this time, however, the riotous portion of the tenantry were fully 
possessed with the notion that Squire Bull was ready to back them up 
to any extent, so they began a regular insurrection, fired at the game- 
keepers, beat the watchmen, and barricaded one of the villages, after 
they had thoroughly plundered it. But they reckoned without their 
host ; for the tenantry on the home farm were to a man true to their 
master,and having armed themselves, they crossed the canal, (in which 
by the way, some of John’s barges were lying, it was thought with the 
connivance of Protocol,) and gave the supe rabble such a drubbing, 
that nothing more was heard afterwards about the partition of the pro- 
perty. The ricters, however, believe to this hour that they were de- 
ceived by Squire Bull, who, they aver, had promised to support them, 
and they accordingly hate him like ratsbane; neither, as you may well 
conceive, is Don Vesuvius, whose property was proposed to be divided, 
overand above grateful for this impudent iuterforenes with his private 
affairs 

This, however, was a mere segment of the mischief which was effected 
by Mat-o’-the-Mint. Wherever he went he tendered advice; and 
whenever that advice was given, rioting ensued. In short, he proved 

such a nuisance that well-affected people would much rather have sub- 
mitted to a visitfrom the cholera. At last he arrived at Peter’s patri- 
mony, & place which was by no means tranquil at the time. Notwith- 
standing Peter’s boasting, and his perpetual attempt to get his emis- 
saries quartered on every estate in the country, he was the reverse of 
popular at home. He had a very handsome house, which he kept full 
of friars, monks, Jesuits, Dominicans, Carthusians, and Grand Inquis 
itors, fellows who did little else than eat, drink, sleep, and conspire at 
the expense of the working population. This had become so intolerable, 
that Peter, though the most tyrannical despot upon earth, found it ne- 
cessary to come down a peg or two, and announced his intention of re- 
vising the laws of his household, which, to say the truth, needed men- 
ding sorely. -But he did not stop there. He began to intrigue for a 
restoration of the whole estates which were formerly in the family of 
Signor Macaroni, but which latterly had passed into the hands of other 
Fe oo nara example, Don Ferdinando ; and, at the time I speak of, 

is village was filled with every desvription of cut-throat, robber, and 
murderer that could be gathered from the country round, all of them 
shouting ‘ a life to Peter !” and ‘‘ Hurrah for the independence of 
Macaroni!” They werein the very midst of this jubilation, which 
sounded more like an echo of Pandemonium than anything else, when 
Mat-o’-the-Mint drove into the town ; and the moment they heard of 
his arrival, the very worst of them—Massaniello, Massaroni, Corpo di 
Caio Mario, and Vampyrio degli Assassinacione—congregated undcr 
the windows, and whooped and howled, till Mat, in an access of terror, 
came out upon the balcony, pressed a flag, with a death’s-head and 
cross-bones upon it, tohis bosom, and proposed three cheers for the in- 
dependence of Macaroni! You may conceive what a taking the poor 
a must have been in before he ventured to do anything of the 
sort. 

Mat, being thus committed to Macaroni, was a mere baby in the 
hands of Peter. They had an interview to discuss the affairs of the 
neighbouring Squirearchy, and any other little matters which might 
occur to either ; which Mat felt as an honour, whilst Peter was feeling 
his pulse. Peter, like an aged villian as he was, affected to be extreme- 
ly straightforward and open in his remarks, and quite confidential in 
his communications ; so that, in the course of half an hour, poor Mat 
was or at his mercy. After they had chatted for a short time, 
and cracked a bottle or so of Lachrymex ether, Peter claps me down 


out with some twelve or thirteen crosses, before Mat, and asked him 
whether he thought it was all correct ? 

‘** Undubitably,” quoth Mat-o’-the-Mint, who regarded the crosses as 
simply indicative of the villages. 

_“ Then there can be no objections to the publication of a map of this 
kind upon hierarchical principles ?” continued Peter, ogling his victim 
at the same time, as a fox makes love to a gander. 

‘*Hier—I beg your pardon”—said Mat-o’-the-Mint, who was not 
over-burdened with lore at any time, and just then was rather confus- 





one who asked him for it. No man can be expected to accomplish im- 
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** No—hierarchical principles,” insinuated Peter, with a smile ip. 
tended to convey the utmost amount of indulgence. ‘ Hiero, you know 
was one of our earliest geographers.” ; 

* To be sure he was”—replied Mat-o’-the-Mint”—* and an intimate 
friend’of Leander’s—I’ve read of himin the Imaginary Conversations 
—There can be no objections, of course. The map’s a capital map!” 

“Tm very glad to hear you say so,” said Peter, sounding a little 
silver whistle which dangled from his button-hole, ‘it is always mat. 
ter of satisfaction to me to meet with a plain, intellectual, honourable, 
enlightened gentleman, who knows what's what, and is above all man. 
ner of prejudice.—You may take away that map, Hippopotamus” —he 
continued, as an individual in purple stockings entered the room. ‘Mr, 
Matthew is perfectly satisfied as to ite correctness, and you may mention 
that when you write to your friends at home.” 

Hippopotamus swept up the plan and retired ; but long after he 
closed the door, you might have heard a sniggering in the lobby, 

** And now, my very dear friend,” quoth Peter, *‘ let’s have a fresh 
bottle of Lachryme, and a little conversation about those affairs of 
Patrick’s.” 

It matters very little what passed upon that score, for the job was 
already settled ; but Peter probably thought it safest to make this ap. 
pear the principal topic of their conversation. They sat up a long 
ime together ; and Mat-o’-the-Mint found it no easy matter to get 
home to his hotel, or to ring up the porter when he arrived there. 

So far Peter thought that he was carringy everything his own way ; 
but he was labouring all the while under a confounded mistake. Massa. 
niello, Massaroni, and the rest, were glad enough to get into the village, 
and to throw up their caps for Peter and Macaroni, so long as they re- 
ceived free quarters, but not a moment longer. They had now time 
given them to peepinto the churches and shops, and to reckon what 
might be turned to account; and they had made up their minds that 
if they could only get rid of Peter, there was plander enough to be had 
out of his patrimony to maintain themselves in comfort for the re- 
maining portion of their lives. Once having ascertained this, they 
lost no time in carrying their plans into execution. They broke out 
into actual revolt, stabbed one of Peter’s servants on the stairs, shut 
up the old firebrand himself in his drawing-room, and discharged pis- 
tolsjinto the windows, until they succeeded in frightening him out of his 
seven senses, and drove him out of the village in the disguise of an 
ordinary cabman. Then they began, as a matter of course, to help 
themselves to every man’s property, and to share upon principles of 
equality. You have noidea what a row all this made. Even Ferdi- 
nando was furious, for though he had no great cause to regard Peter, 
he liked less the rascally ruffians who had turned him out of house and 
home, and he proposed straightway to march a posse comitatus against 
them. 

But young Nap, now styled Administrator of the Baboonery, was 
before him. He had more idle fellows on hand than he knew what to 
do with, so he sent a whole gang of them off to clear Peter's patrimony 
of the rioters, and mayhap, if convenient, to bring back the old Jesuit 
in person. Terrible were the execrations of Massaniello and his friends 
when they were summoned to surrender by young Nap’s people! They 
said—what was true enough—thatif the others were entitled to eject 
Philip Baboon, they were entitled to tarn Peter about his business ; 
and they protested that the people of each estate should be allowed to 
manage their own matters without interference. But interference was 
the order of the day. wy oy was interfering: so Nap’s men gave 
them to understand that they did not intend to be exceptions to the 
general rule. In short, Massaniello and his friends must evacuate or 
—take the consequences. And, accordingly, evacuate they did, though 
not without a good deal of burning of gunpowder, levying of subsidies, 
abduction of church-plate, &c.; and, in due course of time, old Peter 
was brought back, amidst a discharge of Roman candles, squibs, crack- 
ers, and Catherine wheels ; and with him returned the whole host of 
Jesuits, monks, and inquisitors, singing Quare fremuerunt gentes ? 
and ten times more ready for any kind of mischiet than before. 

And where all this while, you may ask, was Mat-o’-the-Mint ? Snug 
athome. Some of the upper servants in the household of Squire Bull 
had got an inkling of the business he was after, and put questions, 
which were neither easy to answer nor agreeable to evade. The Squire 
himself began to grumble. Protocol could not help perceiving that he 
had got into a scrape by sending out such an envoy; and even the 
Juggler didnot care to have the matter publicly mentioned, but was 
willing that it should fall into oblivion. Itis, however, easier to open 
a negotiation with Peter, than to getoutof one. The difficulty is not 
to catch the lobster, but to force him to leave go after he has fastened 
on you with his claws; and you shall presently hear what took place in 
Bullocks-hatch, not long after the time when Peter was reinstated in his 
patrimony. 


AULD HANSEL MONDAY. 
THE ONE HOLIDAY OF THE SCOTTISH PEASANTRY. 


Scotland has no holidays like other countries; no national merry- 
makings and junketings ; no time of general mirth and enjoyment. 
The Catholic religion recognised a large number of holidays, which 
were engrafted, asis supposed, for the most part, on old heathen festi- 
vals; these were in course of time converted into saint’s days, and 
dedicated to religious observanszes, usually followed by general relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment on the part of the people. But the Reformation in 
Scotland, which was of the most sweeping ‘ind, utterly demolished all 
the festivals of the olden time, and everything that could remind the 
people of the prostrated religion. It was not so in England, where 
most.of the old Catholic festivals are still preserved, especially Christ- 
mas, Shrovetide, Easter, and Whitsuntide. These, it is true, are now 
regarded by the great body of the people, no longer as religious holi- 
days, but as grand festivals of the hearth and the family. Christmas 
time in England is the high celebration of the home, when friends and 
relations meet together under the old roof-tree, and exchange words of 
kindness, friendship, and love. But the Scotch people know nothing 
of the Christmas festivities which prevail south of the Tweed. The 
day is but an ordinary working day with them; there is no religious 
service on that day, no bells are rung, no Christmas dinner is provid- 
ed, no old associations are called up at the sound of the word “Christ- 
mas.” It was John Knox who thus utterly demolished Christmas in 
Scotland, and all other holidays consecrated to religious and festive 
purposes by the old religion. 

Still there are festivities peculiar to the seasen in Scotland; and 
these, strange to say, appear te be among the last relics of Druidical 
heathenism lingering inthe country. Hogmenay, the night before the 
new year, was the night on which the pagan worshippers of the god 
Thor, slaughtered their cattle for the festival of the following day, 
hence it was called hoggin nat, or slaughter night; and on such occa- 
sions the minne, or cup, was drained by the sacrificers. From this 
slaughter-cup has hogmenay and its observances been derived; and 
this cup is still presented, and freely drained on that night. In most 
families, the members sit up sipping the “‘ barley-bree,” or ‘* het-pint,” 
unless where tetotalism prevails; and when the hour of twelve strikes 
there is a universal grasping of hands, and the wish passes from mouth 
to mouth of a ‘‘ gude new year—here’s t’ye!” Then there’s a running 
about from house to house “first-fittin’,” each being accompanied by 
his whiskey-bottle and glass, or by his <het-pint,” with ‘ dads 0’ 
short-bread’ and ‘‘curran’-laif.” In Edinburgh, many years ago, 
New Year's morning used to be given up to revelry and riot, but 
greater decency has recently prevailed in that and in the other towns 
of Scotland, 

Hogmenay night begins what are called the “ daft days,” and they 
continue till after Hansel Monday. During that period the little boys 
and girls get themselves dressed up as guizards, in great grandfathers’ 
and grandmothers’ coats and gowns, wooden swords and fans, and 
Sausse faces, when they goabout amusing their friends, and sometimes 
acting barbarous scraps of old plays. The acting of plays at this sea- 
son is doubtless the remains of a very old custom; and there are ac- 
counts extant of the acting of such plays, accompanied sometimes by 
great licence, many hundred years ago. The daft days in Scotland 
correspond with the French Poe de fous, or fool’s festival, the annual 
occurrence of which was so great a scandal to the synods of France 
several centuries ago. 

On Hogmenay a store of currant-loaf, bun, and short-bread is usual- 
ly laid in, with the new-year’s cheese; and a degree of jollity prevails 
during the “daft days,” though all the work-a-day operations are carried 
on as usual, without holiday. The only national holiday of the Scottish 
peasantry, is Autp Hansen Monpay; this always occurs on the first 
Monday after old New Ycar’s Day, even though old New Year’s Day 
shculd fall on a Monday, which is the case this year ; and Auld Hansel 
Monday therefore falls on the 13th'of January. Its origin is not 
known, but from time immemorial it has been celebrated by the rural 
population as a day of festivity and family present-making; the neW 
style being kept in the towns. On that day all the members of the 
family are gathered together under the cottage roof again, the lads 
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istant , the lasses from their places in neighbouring 

from @ and if Jenny or Shoosy have got @ sweetheart, it is the occasion 

of hich she quietly introduces him to her “ mither,” (though she may 

, yet have had, courage coonue to say a word to her about it,) and 
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to * the guid at haim,” that there is to be a wed- 
,— Ly Hence the ran one that is looked forward to in afl coun- 
: laces with ex tions of great delight, and it is long ber- 


wy i of deep joy. 
tf ite eek memory «ol auld Hansel Monday of other days, the 
like of which many & cottage household throughout Scotland will be 

j Monday next. 
vitnetcodowite has Coohad out the clay floor to the Coonstenys put the 

mry in order, and redd up the scanty deal furniture, all of which, 
pore white with sand, is in brilliant apple-pie order. Jenny, the 
sidest daughter, # comely quean, with red cheeks and blue eyes, has 
ion own kilted up, her sleeves rolled high above her blus ing el- 
eer and is busy with a batch of barm scones, which she is rolling out 
for the ready-heated girdle. " 

«Jenny, woman,” cries the gudewife, “ mak haste—mak haste, 
we'll hae a’ the bairns here direckly. See if there’s no Johnnie comin 
o'er the hill, an’, losh guid us, what a braw lass he’s gotten wi’im ; 
wha can she be? Some neebour’s bairn, I dare say. I no ken ane like 


By this time Jenny’s at the door, and gazing out across the fields. 
The ground is sprinkled with snow, and the sparrows and redbreasts 
hop twittering about the door, or are picking at the thatch overhead, 
while a keen wind blowing from the east whirls the white snow here 
and there into drifts. The “owrie cattle weather-fend themselves 
pehind the farmyard dyke; and th sheep, feeding in the turnip-field, 
cower along the hedges, which are mow stript and give no shelter. But 
there is a clear sky overhead, the sun blinks out cheerily, the air is 
bracing though keen, and the snow is not so thick as materially to im- 

e the wayfarer’s progress, 80 that it is generally agreed to be ‘‘fine 

Sood Monday weather.” ; , 

Jenny has recognised at a glance, with her keen woman’s eye, the 
approaching visitors, and she returns into the warm hearth ‘‘ wonder- 
ing what her mither could be thinkin’ aboot no to ken her ain dochter.” 

«* What! Shoosy ?” 

« Aye, just Shoosy. Eh! but she’s braw!” a 

And the mother gazes out again; and Shoosy sure enough it is—her 
youngest, whom she had not seen for a year past on last Hansel Mon- 
day. She left her home a mere girl for the great town, laden with 

ood counsel and kind wishes, accompanied by her mother's tears, and 

er father’s prayers. And here she is again, scarcely looked for—her 

lace being # long way off, and she had not promised to come. But 
Fonasy, her brother, had “ gotten a gliffo’ her comin,” and met her 
at the coach; so here she is at the door, where the mother welcomes 
her back again, and —— her in to the chimlalug. For a time, amidst 
the load of inquiries of Shoosy, Johnny was almost anseen. But he, 
too, had by this time cast off his plaid, laid aside his bonnet, got his 
warm welcome, and taken a seat; and the kebbock was forthwith on 
the table with the current-bun, and a waught of sweet milk. 

The mother could scarcely gaze her fill of her daughter; comely, 
well-proportioned, and tall, she had shot out like a young poplar. The 
flaxen hair parted in the middle of her forehead was confined by a 
snood of velvet, on the centre of which shone a little brilliant, ‘a 

resent from my young leddie,” she said; and when she had laid aside 
os tartan shawl, a best Galashiels, she revealed a figure full of the 
budding beauty of young womanhood. Anxious inquiries were made 
on both sides: on the one, whether she ‘‘ attended a place o’ worship 
regular,” whether she liked her mistress, and what kind o’ folk they 
were—whether they were ‘ god-fearin’’ folk; and on the other for 
brother Geordie, and sister Bell, and, above all, for ‘* faither.” 

“They’re a’ well,” answers the movher, ‘God be praised for his 
mony blessins! An’ ye’ll see ye’re faither and a’ the lave o’ them the’ 
day, gif the bools row fair.” 

And, sure enough, here’s old Archie, the father of the flock (Bauldie 

they name him about the place), hirplin’ by the window, with his son 
Geordie, who has just carried off the prize at the shooting-match in 
the loan hard by. You might have heard the shots ringing through 
the air for the last three hours and more. It has been a rare day of 
luck for Geordie, for a prime pig has been added to their winter's stores 
through his skill. And the new comers are cordially greeted in turn ; 
and Geordie, who is a witin his way, is full of havers, and asks Shoosy 
whether she has not hrought her sweetheart with her? and Shoosy 
blushes scarlet, and tells Geordie to be done wi’ his havers, for he is 
dafter than ever, and “aye the auld hie-how!” And, last of all, here 
comes maternal Bell with her gudeman, and atribe of bairnsat their 
heels—fine, roaring fellows, in red comforters, and almost as red noses 
and cheeks. Geordie is into the thick of them in no time, and they are 
tlambering about him, shouting for beans and peas, with their comfort- 
ers still about their throats, while the family congratulations ure going 
on amid the din. Bell has little Dick in her arms, who is unrolled from 
his swathing of flannel out of a sound sleep, and he opens his eyes upon 
& blazing fire and a crowded cottage full of strange faces. He sets up 
a shout, which the mother stills, as mothers best know how, by filling 
his mouth with the generous teat. Dick is forthwith made blest, and the 
social inquiries go forward. Bell cando nothing but ejaculate her 
wonder at ‘‘ how Shoosy has grown!” and “ what a strappin’ hussie 
she is!” and ‘“ how like she is tae oor Jess !” 

But hark! here isa rap at the door—a stranger rap! Who can this 
be? Look at Jenny, she has divined in an instant. Her mother has 
already had imparted to her a hint that ‘‘a lad from across the moor 
had promised to convoy her hame, and that she had asked him to step 
in betimes an’ take achalk o’ dinner wi’ them.” 

This is hint enough for the mother. ‘‘ She only hopes he is a dacent, 
weel-doin’ lad;”’ and asks, ‘‘ Wha does he come o’ ?” 

Jenny tells; and the mother says— 

* Dacent folk, dacent folk; I ken his mother brawly, and an eydent, 
cantie boddie she is. They belong to the Auld Licht folk, I reckon ?” 

Jenny knows all aboutit; but she only ‘ trows so.” But the mother 
has got the hint, andshe is now atthe door. A great, bang young fel- 
low, rather sheepish, stands there. 

“T cam’ for Jenny, an’ she telt me—” 

* Qu, aye, lad; come in: it’s an unco cauld day, but fine Hansel 
Monday wather.” 

And the compliments of the season are exchanged, and the aspirant 
for Jenny’s hand is straightway introduced to the company. Thinks 
the mother to herself, as she sees his great bulk in the doorway be- 
tween her and the light, ** Wow, man, but ye’re big! Gin ye be only 
as guid as ye're gawsie, Jenny’s hae a bonny bargain o’ ye!” 

Jenny, meanwhile, as soon as she heard the voice of the stranger, ran 
and plunged her head down into a kist, where she tumbled about a 
multitude of things, searching, she said, for a table-cloth, but which 
she could not find. Sheis called up out of it by Geordie, who asks her, 
blushing all colours though she be, and though you could have knocked 
her down with a feather, ‘‘if she had not a word for the stranger.” 
But Jenny only exchanges with him a blushing glance, and shrinks 
away into the furthest corner, still looking for the cloth. 

And now the steaming dainties—at least such as poor folks, who taste 
butchers’ meat but rarely, esteem as such—are placed upon the board; 
Some sitting round there, while the younkers, with Geordie, occupy the 
kist, and keep up a gone. sometimes at Jenny’s expense. Grace 
1s said, and a blessing prayed for on the heads of the scattered mem- 
bers of the flock now calle together again under their parent’s roof, 
and the protection of their father’s God is asked against the tempta- 
tions of the world and the wiles of the Evil One. At last, grace is end- 
ed, and Geordie strikes in with a “ fa’ tae!” 

And then the hearty meal is over, and a blessing is pronounced, after 
which the bottle is drawn from the cupboard, and a jug o’ toddy is brewed 
for general circulation,which makes Geordie funnier than ever. First one 
neighbour drops in to see the bairns, and then another, and cracks o’ auld 
ang syne become delightful ; Hansel Mondays are passed in review, and 
many reflections are thrown in by the older relations about the lapse 0’ 
ry and *‘‘ the young anes shoving’ the auld anes frae their stools.” 

t last, Geordie gets tired of the moral reflections, and nothing will 
Serve him but a foursome reel! ‘ What? never was sic a thing i’ my 
hooge afore!” cries old Bauldie.—* A foursome reel!” “ And what 

or,” cries Geordie back, *‘ what for no. Let’s hae ane noo! It’s time 
A eos was a foursome reel i’ the hoose, if there never was ane afore !” 
a ready Geordie had ea his fiddle from the bed-head, and struck 

P “Tullochgorum” in a jiffie. Nothing can stand this! The blate 
Hoa. lad, Goliah, seizes his Jenny, whose bashfulness has gone well 
bs a bone time, and Bell’s gudeman takes hold of Shoosy. who is a 
Ge Pi anctr, and away they go with a “hoogh!” “Well done 
Me Ma ie A Tullochgorum has carried the day! .And now their blood 
th P, and young folks flock in at the sound of Geordie’s fiddle, and 

ough Bauldie, the father, is ‘‘ wonderin’ what the kirk folk *ll say,” 


Zhe Albion. 


he offers no resistance now, but eveu joins in with his rusty ‘‘ hoogh !” 
as the agile y ers make their heels fly in the nimble dance. 
But the best of things must have an end. The play is over. Geor- 
die’s fiddle has grown hoarse, and will scarcely “play hum.” The 
dancers are tired out, and it is gettin’ time for Jenny to be away, for 
* mistress said she was na to stop late, and they were regular folk.” 
So the authority of the old father is once more restored in his own 
house. The room is cleared, ‘‘ The Books,” are brought down ; 
“ His bonnet rev’ rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare : 
Those strains that ouce did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with juclicious care, 
And ‘ Let us worship God !’ he says, with solemn air.” 
Thus reverently ends the Home Festival of rural Scotland in many 
cottages ; there is a mingling of mirth and praise, of joy and prayer. 
The family again disperses in the world, but they carry with them a 
sweet eavour of Home, and their thoughts often fly back to dwell with 
delight on the happy social hours they have spent under their parents’ 
roof on Auld Hansel Monday.—EZliza Cook's Journal, 11th ult. 





DUELLING, THIRTY YEARS AGO, 


The following remarks are extracted from a critical notice of a Medern State 
Trials,” two volumes lately published in London, and not very highly lauded.— 
£d. Alb. 


Of all the trials contained in these volumes none have a more melan- 
choly interest, perhaps, than that of Mr. Stuart, who was tried on the 
10th of June, 1822, before the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh 
for killing Sir Alexander Boswell ina duel. Mr. Stuart was of course 
acquitted. He had been the aggrieved party; he had found it neces- 
sary to the vindication of his henour to call his unfortunate antagonist 
to uccount; he had been forced, by the cruel exaction of public opinion, 
to expose his life to the weapon of a man he had never offended, and who, 
indeed, in his heart bore his involuntary murderer no malice; and 
public opinion, expressed in the verdict of a jury, knew better than to 
sentence to death the wretched victim of its own brutal and unwarrant- 
able edicts. Fortunately for the interests of humanity, we have at 
length reached a period when it becomes unnecessary to protest vehe- 
mently against the iron rule of an authority more despotic than that of 
absolute kings, and far more cruel and oppressive than the laws which 
but a few years ago attached the penalty of death to the commission of 
almost pardonable offences. Society, with the acquirement of other 
useful cnoeian has learnt to appreciate the iniquitous folly of 
murder perpetrated in cold blood without the slightest excuse. The 
nation which above all the countries of the world takes credit for 
adapting its laws to the requirements of a rapidly advancing civiliza- 
tion has had courage to inquire why the savage vestige of an exploded 
system should still dishonour its history and interfere with its social 
progress. Duelling as part and parcel of the national manners has 
ceased in England. No doubt random shots will yet from time to time 
be heard, and weakness in its despair will occasionally seek refuge in 
cowardice, which it mistakes for valour; but the mind of the majority 
is made up. Duelling henceforth must be the exception not the rule 
Public opinion will harmonize with the law, and honour it. It will pro- 
tect the injured, and hand over the offenders to the legitimate conse- 
uences of their own misdeeds. It will not call upon a man first to en- 
ure wrong, and then to lay bare his breast to the bullet of his 
ressors. 

ur fathers were less fortunate than ourselves in this respect. Their 
dilemma was fearful. The law took no account of those delicate inju- 
ries under which sensitive honour pines, though no bruise or wound 
appears to indicate the mischief; and, in self-defence, refinement set 
up the bloodiest code brutality under the guise of chivalry could ima- 
ine or invent. A quiet gentleman, sitting from morning till night in 
is library, interfering with the pleasures and pursuits of none, amia- 
ble in every relation of life, a stanch friend, a fond husband, a devoted 
father, as useful a member of society as you might find in a day’s jour- 
ney, and obnoxious only to political opponents, who fear him more than 
he dislikes them, is called a “liar,” a ‘“‘ coward,” and a ‘heartless 
ruffian.” Heis nothing of the kind; he is proudly conscious of this 
fact; his accusers do not even believe it ; the world—that portion of it 
in which he moves—is satisfied that he is a remarkable instance of 
truth, of courage, and extreme tenderness of spirit. The revilers have 
made a great mistake or committed a disgraceful ——— In either 
case, since they are not amenable to law, you would think they might 
be left to eqgpire better information and improve their manners. 
it. "s enemies have 
his reputation. They are good shots—which unfortunately he is not— 
and now they must aim another at his life; society ‘* allows it,” and 
society ‘“‘ awards it.” The quiet gentleman makes his will, kisses his 
children, shuts up his books, sighs, and ‘‘ goes out:” The quiet gentle- 
man is killed; a million men could not restore the life one man has 
taken. Society is distressed beyond expression ; so is the murderer, 
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acteristic entry in Scott’s Diary. ‘ There have been odd associations,” 
he writes. 


“ Attending my two last meetings with Mathews. The last time I saw him 
oe Say, bo teed Cid wd to ore eel Gir Alexander 

within a week. I never saw Sir 
, when we b Mathews down as far as 


Long’s, and @ most brilliant day we had of it. I never saw Byron so fall of fan, 


frolic, wit, and wine; he was as playful as a kitten. Well, I never saw him again, 
So this man of mirth, with his merry meetings, has brought me no luck.” 


Sir Alexander Boswell, it would appear, had made the final 

ments for his duel the véry day he dined with Sir Walter. The cir- 
cumstance in no way interfered with the flow of spirits of a man whe 
had, indéed, invited a violent death by nothing more criminal than an 
over indulgence of ill-directed mirth. The details of the duel areof the 
usual kind. In the early part of 1821 a newspaper called the Beacon, 
destined not to survive the year, was set up in Edinburgh in the Tory 
interest, The object of the publication was to counteract the effect of 
Radical doctriues, which were making great way in the northern'me- 
tropolis under favour of the agitation that had been set upon behalf of 
Queen Caroline. Sir Walter Scott himself had been consulted upon 
the propriety of establishing the journal, and had offered with others 
to help it by a gift of money at starting. The Beacon served any pur- 
pose but that of directing the public mind in the path desired. The 
management of the paper, with which by the way the law officers of 
the Crown foolishly connected themselves, was in all respects disas- 
trous. The proprietors shrank from the responsibility which the bit- 
ter invective satire of the more youthful and unscrupulous editors 
hourly accumulated on their shoulder ; the articles of the paper were 
made the subject of Parliamentary discussion; and to avoid conse- 
quences which it was not difficult to anticipate, the concern, which had 
opened with flying colours in January, was suddenly and ignominious- 
ly shut up for ever in August. 

Glasgow took up the weapon which nape. dropped. A news- 
paper appeared in the former city as the avowed defender of the cause 
and assailant ofthe persons previously upheld and attacked by the 
defunct Edinburgh journal. The Sentinel, as the Glasgow paper was 
called, would hold his ground though the Beacon was put out. Itis 
much easier to bequeath hatred and rancour than to communicate ta- 
lent and genius. The Sentine/ was abusive and licentious enough, but 
it had little to recommend it on the score of ability. The Beacon had 
made a personal attack upon Mr. Stuart, a gentleman connected with 
some leading Whig families, and the Sentine/, in pursuance of its 
vocation, fastened upon the same luckless gentleman. The libel of the 
Edinburgh journalist had been arranged. Mr. Stuart found out its 
author, and Jibeller and libelled were prevented from cong further 
mischief by being bound over to keep the e. To keep the peace, 
however, in those days was to be wanting in the very first element of 
chivalry, and accordingly, Mr. Stuart was pronounced by the Sealinel 
a“ bully,” acoward,” a“ dastard,” and‘ a sulky poltroon.” Fur- 
thermore, he was ‘‘a heartless ruffian,” ‘‘a white feather,” and “afraid 
of lead.” To vindicate his character Mr. Stuart raised an action of 
damages and, curiously enough, he was twitted in the very court of 
justice to which he had appealed for protection, for not having re- 
course to the hostile measure which he in his despair at last adopt- 
ed, and for pursuing which he was tried for his life. Abuse went 
on in spite of the action of damages ; Mr. Stuart finally addressed him- 
self to the agent for the printer of the newspaper, and the agent gave 
up the manuscripts from which the libels had been printed. Mr. Stuart 
went to Glasgow to inspect them. He discovered his assailant. The 
author of the worst calumnies against him was Sir Alexander Boswell, 
‘a gentleman with whom he was somewhat related, and with whom he 
had never been but upon good terms.” Mr. Stuart appealed to a friend. 
He called in the advice of the Earl of Roslyn, who obtained an inter- 
view with Sir Alexander Boswell, to whom he submitted two proposi- 
tions. One was, that the baronet should deny that the calumnies were 
his; the other, that Sir Alexander should confess that the libel was 
but a poor joke, for which he was sorry. ‘I will neither deny nor 
make apology,” answered Sir Alexander Boswell. 

A duel was now a matter of course. Sir Alexander left a paper be- 
hind him, confessing that the meeting was inevitable, and Mr. Stuart 
made all his preparations for death. One stands amazed in the pre- 
sence of such horrible play, such terrific childishness. The parties 
met ; they fired wy oie and Sir Alexander fell. Boswell, who 
would not allow that he had written a squib, proudly fired in the air ; 
Mr. Stuart took no aim, and yet killed hisman. When the deed was 
done, the murderer, frantic and ‘‘dissolved in all the tenderness of an 
infant,” himself with exquisite simplicity that he had not 
taken aim, ‘‘ for if he had he was :ertain he would ave missed him ;” 
whilst the dying man expressed a corresponding yes | lest ‘* he had 
not made his fire in the air appear so decided as he could have wished.” 
So men speak and act who take leave of their reason to play the fool 
in high court of honour! A line tells the rest of the history. Sir Alex- 
ander is removed from the field and taken to the house of his friend. 





who is all sorrow and tenderness for the departed. There is general 
weeping, and great unavailing regret, and much commiseration for the 
widow ; and then a mock trial, and no end of speechifying, beautiful 
remorse on the part of the survivor, lovelier tributes to the memory of 
the deceased, a verdict of Not Guilty, and a dismissal of the murderer 
and his accomplices into the world, which is worthy of them as they are 
worthy of it, The picture represents a common event of the time of 
George the Third. Let us confess that, degenerate as we are, we have 
changed, in some respects, for the better since those “‘ good old days!” 

Let us also bear in mind the main cause of our improvement! It is 
due to the majesty of law to state that, had she been less faithful, soci- 
ety would kave grown more reckless. Public opinion and the law of 
the country have had a hard fight for the mastery, and had the latter 
given way butan inch the former would have found us to-day in the 
hands and at the mercy ofthe bullies. Judges have never hesitated to 
declare that murder which juries by their verdicts have as persever 
ingly regarded as justifiable homicide. In vain have eloquent counsel 
risen to prove that the prisoner bore his antagonist no ill-will ; that he 
did not ‘* wickedly and maliciously” challenge his victim to fight; that 
he had recourse to the sole means within his power to right himself 
with the world; that society would have branded him eternally for a 
coward had he held back; that he took up his weapon in self-defence 
precisely as a man levels his gun at the housebreaker or the midnight 
assassin :—the expounder of the law has still been proof against sophis- 
try which, once accepted, must tend inevitably to social disorganization. 
The deliberate resolution to kill a fellowcreature has nothing to do with 
self-defence. To destroy another in cold blood is murder in the sight of 
the law, and can assume no other aspect. But what availed it that the 
judge stood firm by the statute when juries as pertinaciously backed the 
sentiment of the world and refused the law permission to take its course ? 
It availed much. The unseemly conflict has been carried on until at 
length civilisation has become shocked by the spectacle. The effect of 
the ever recurring encounter is something worse than ridiculous. It 
has taken years to. bring us to our senses, but we are rational at last. 
Public opinion exercises its good sense, and, since it cannot bring the 
law into harmony with its desperate folly, deems it expedient to sha 
its own views in conformity with unbending law. To slay in a duel is 
to commit murder, though men do not hang for the crime. To bea 
murderer with benefit of clergy is but an odious and an irksome privi- 
lege after all! 

Sir Alexander was the eldest son of Dr. Johnson’s Boswell. The in- 
imitable biographer was fortunate in his offspring. His sons inherited 
all the virtues ot their father and none of his foibles. The social good 
humour, the cleverness, the appreciation of learning, the joviality— 
every good quality, in fact, of Bozzy was reflected in his children, who 
had the sense to discern and avoid the frailties that had rendered the 
sire ridiculous in his own day, and illustrious for all time. James Bos- 
well, the youngest soa of the biographer, an accomplished scholar, 
superintended several editions of his father’s great work, and was held 
in high esteem by his contemporaries. He was a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts when he suddenly died in London, in the prime of life, on 
the 24th day of February, 1822. Sir Alexander, who had been created 
@ baronet, in 1821, attended his brother's funeral in London, and re- 
turned to Scotlacd to meet with his own death immediately afterwards, 
Sir Walter Scott, warmly attached to both, was, we are informed, much 
affected by the unexpected death of the baronet, who had dined with 
the novelist only two or three days before the catastrophe, and, as 
usuai, had been the life and soul of the party assembled. ‘* That even- 
ing,” writes Mr. Lockhart, 

“ Was, I think, the gayest [ ever spent in Castle-street; and though Charles 
Mathews was present and in his best force, poor Boswell’s songs, jokes, and an- 
ecdotes had exhibited no symptom of eclipse.” 


Four years afterwards Sir Walter dined in company with Charles 





Mathews again. The event is commemorated by a singular and char- 


Mr. Stuart flies to the house of his friend, runs into a room, shuts the 
door, sits down in agony of mind, and bursts into tears. In due time 
he is put on his trial for murder, the jury unanimously find him. JVot 
Guilty, and Lord Chief Justice Clerk congratulates him on the verdict, 
although five minutes before he had deliberateiy stated that “duels are 
but illustrious murders,” and that * no false punctilio or notion of 
honour can vindicate an act which terminates fatally to another fellow 
creature.” 





COMMERCE WITH AFRICA, 


What will Africa send to the Exhibition of 1851? This question sug- 
-~ another, which ought perhaps to have preceded it, namely, What 

o we know of Africa and its products ? hat information have we 
gleaned merely from the traders who frequent its 15,000 miles of sea- 
coast ? We know that on the other side of the Atlantic and in thegreat 
continent of Australia afew enterprising Europeans—soldiers, mer- 
chants, missionaries, as they call themselves, buccaneers, adventurers, 
pirates, as others call them—managed in a very short time to.investigate 
and to exhaust whatever talent and capabilities the inhabitants may 
have } a-aaaqers for mutual commerce upon equal terms ; and have pos- 
sessed themselves, either by force or fraud, of their territory and their 
persons, their bodies and their souls. In India, too, a population nu- 
merous and wealthy, but feeble from the physical weakness of some 
races and the moral disunion of others, has rapidly yielded to the rude 
demands of European adventurers, has acknowledged their supremacy, 
and has placed them, with the exception of just so much occasional re- 
sistance as serves to keep up military efficiency, in complete possession 
of an enormous territory, Butit is quite otherwisein Africa. Here 
the European has obtained no permanent and extensive possession. A 
small, if not insecure, foothold is all thatthe most ardent and success- 
ful military nation of Europe holds on the north. That once energetic 
people the Portuguese still maintain an indolent nominal dominion over 
pogan districts of South Africa. Their successors the French, the 

atch, the Danes, the Americans, and ourselves, hold posts on the east 
coasts. On the extreme south, our own property bears about the same 
gor page to the whole vast continent as the hand-strap cut in the 

ide of a rhinoceros by Mr. Gordon Cumming does to the whole of the 
gigantic quadruped attacked by that very keen sportsman. Africa does 
seem to fling the European from her with a most unquestionable dis- 
dain. From her wild deserts or her swampy jungles she dictates terms 
of peace. Long before and long after the Salle rover became an object 
of terror to the readers of Robinson Crusee, Christian Europe seems to 
have done most wisely when she left Africa uninvaded. 

The imaginative and desultory reader of history will perhaps remark 
how much the European wars with Africa have been wars of opinion, 
principle, or sentiment. The unblessed loves of Dido and Aineas seem 
to have generated the intense hate which characterized the Punic wars 
of the Romans: The followers of the Cross and of the Crescent waged 
their devastating wars on the uncompromising — of religious 
hate. In our own day the slave-trade furnishes the principle for which 
war is made. Operations are modified, indeed, to suit the drab-colour- 
ed opinions of modern times, and are carried on by an armed naval 
ara force, very well disciplined, and, like everything else that John 

ull is justly proud of, paid out of rates at which he very naturally 
grumbles. They do very efficiently the duty assigned to them, possess- 
ing that combination of energy and forbearance which, when shown by 
one set of men, makes Quakerism without martyrdom possible in 
another setof men. They are, moreover, and very deservediy, great 
favourites with the gentler sex, who, whether in Exeter Hall or in 
more limited areas, think with their hearts—God bless them !—rather 
than their heads, and are more ready to make sacrifices in indulging a 
sentiment than in ascertaining a fact, and who cheer on with their 
smiles the brave men who guard their persons, their homes, and their 
prejudices. 
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But, leaving awhile sentimental and speculative generalities, let us 
= to Hy to question of the products of Africs. These we shall 
find accurately enough described in any book or geography as being 
gold, ivory, gums, drugs, palm and olive-oil, wax, wood, and, lastly, 
slaves. ; 

But though all the articles here named as exported to other coun- 
tries, slaves included, are only raw material, we must not suppose that 
this vast continent is destitute of arts and manufactures. [he pecu- 
liarity is that their arts and manufactures are not prized by Europ- 
eans. Some oftheir productions have very great value, and even beauty, 
such as fili gold, wrought ivory, and carious stuffs. But the value 
of such objects to foreigners is constantly decreasing, relatively at least 
to the expended in their production. They are valuable princi- 
pall wh they are rare and curious, and difficult to produce. As 

i tion advances and a high standard of comfort becomes largely 
diffused, mere rareness and curiosity are less sought after in proportion 
than actual utility andcomfort. Ifa thing is really beautiful, or use- 
ful, or convenient, or luxurious, it becomes desirable to produce it in 
large quantities ; art, and science, and ee soon effect this, and 
then whatever value belonged to the rarity of the thing is lost. We see 
familiar examples of this daily in the reproduction of statues and car 

inacheap material. The form is as beautiful as ever, the sum of 
taste and pleasure is increased by its uent tition, but the value 
of each individual specimen is diminished. So the curious products of 
African art, not happening to please for long together the general taste 
of Europeans, have never in comm~n use out of that country. But 
in the interior, where ressive science exists not, and where art also 
is stationary, there these products have still great value—they are not 
more easy to uce to-day than they were many centuries ago. All 
their varity remains, therefore, over and above their intrinsic beauty or 
convenience. The shield of Archilles was convenient as a shield, costly 
in material, beautiful in design, and difficult of execution, and so, valu- 
able beyond all other shields of all other heroes. Ifshields were used 
now, any housein Birmingham would turn them out, of the Achilles 
, by the thousand, and sell them at the lowest remunerating 
price, till some other pattern became more worthy of general imita- 
tion. We must not measure the commercial dealings of Africa in ob- 
ects of art and manufacture, by what we see of their productions in 
aurope or on the coast, or by what we think of their value. 

Theinland states of Ethiopia, more especially those of the Manding 
race, enjoy a supremacy in the manufacture and ornament of leather, 
which is freely admitted evenby the Maroquins. So also in the pecu- 
liar construction and patterns of some cotton fabrics and embroidery in 
silk and wool, horse trappings, mats, carpets, water proof garments, 
tobes, or outer tunics or shirts with wide sleeves, worn chiefly in the 
Mahommedan countries of Soudan. 

Their leather is as much esteemed and as costly as Russia leather is 
with us. In many of these things they rival and surpass the best-exe- 
cuted specimens of the best manufacturers of Egypt or the Barbary 
States. Relative perfections like these are undisputed in those coun- 
tries, and their enhancement of the value of the articleis a stimulus to 
possession, which still fans the embers of that great international in- 
tercourse for commercial objects which glowed so brightly in the best 
days of the Khalifat. This general spirit brought together nations 
whose border line is a desert of a thousand miles in width, and bound 
them inthe great social compact which profit, from the mutual inter. 
change of commodities adapted to the wants of mankind, is alone capa- 
ble of forming and preserving. 

Gold, ivory, musk, korkodan, or the horns of the rhinoceros, are in 
sufficient demand by the Orientals generally to allure to Ethiopia many 
strangers, who, being Mahommedans, commonly settle in Soudan, and 
become t travellers as well as merchants. Others of the sons of 
Ismael, fired with religious feelings, and at the same time with a desire 
for military adventure, form ghazzies, or raids on their own account, and 
take up the political or domestic wn of princes of the soil. These 
Mahedin—the word meaning soldiers of the faith, or knight-errants of 
religion—frequently become powerful and wealthy in the land, the 
Owners of many caravans, and the virtual rulers of kingdoms. This 
was the case with El Kanemi, a mere Arah scheich, who, during the 
visits of Denham and Clapperton, swayed the destinies of Bornou in the 
name of its legitimate dynasty. Commerce being considered an honour- 
able rt eyen for the princes, and foreigners only being able to 
collect and ensure the transit of its materials to and fro in distant 
lands, itis these Asiatics and Northern Africans who stride over the 
soil of Ethiopia as its true lords, while the natives themselves dare not 
pity vey Mand frontier of the town or district-:im which they were born, 
except in large and well-armed bodies. It is a necessity therefore of 
these pi 2 that foreigners should go to them, and, on the Arab system, 
shoul inister on the spot to wants which otherwise must remain 
ungratified. A freeintercourse of this kind does exist with Timbuctoo, 
Housa, and all the upper regions of Ethiopia. 

The bare enumeration of the various articles of internal commerce 
would be tedions, and a description such as would create an interest in 
them would be difficult. Those Ea who are best acquainted 
with them are also most convinced of their intrinsic beauty and value. 
But the real point of importance to us is this, that a desire for objects 
of taste and convenience does exist in the interior, and that the ma- 
chinery for intercourse and transit, such as would suffice for the free 

on of that desire, exists also. The caravan system merely 
requires to be rightly understood and wisely used, to develope itself in 
these vast countries to an extent of which the truest estimate would 
seem quite romantic ard hyperbolical to those unacquaitited with the 
subject. An estimate, not of what might be, but merely of what has 
been, and of what yet exists, ix difficult for those who have not personal 
and experimental Eno ledge of the character and pursuits of the Arabs 

are 
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or propenmonentabebstents of Africa. 
There races who yivld to no people in the construction of 


ects of local convenience and luxury. They are known to surpas 
others in certain fabrics which no European nation has yet succeeded 
in imitating. The Turkish cap or fez, the best of which are made in 
Tunis, isan example. The temper given to steel, especially among the 
Tuarie tribes of the Sahara, is believed in those countries to rival that 
for which Damascus was so famed. Woollen garments, of certain pe- 
culiar textures, would at least bear comparison with the best of their 
kind manufactured b ay other people. Inthe manufacture of per- 
fumes they also excel, and they extract an attar from what they call 
the true —_ or jasmin, but which we call the Arabian jessamine, 
which is far more precious and more powerful than the attar of roses. 
Much invention and ingenuity are shown in the chasing, both of gold 
and silver, done in Tarudant, Morocco, Rudana, Fez, Tunis, &c. The soa 
of Susa is highly and deservedly esteemed in the Levant. It is made wit 
olive oil and ‘‘ trons,” evidently natron or soda, from the lakes of Agadez, 
@ district about twenty days south-and-by-west of Mezoark in Fezzan ; 
from which district comes the best senna. Salt mines extend to 
the Tass *7 li. The snuff of Baja in Tunis is of great repute ; 
so is the of this and some other growths, as of the Zawan, be- 
hind Susa in Frikia, or Africa Proper, and the Matamata, or Mountains 
of Gabs, a town on the Minor Syrtis Gulf. This herb is not only used 
as an artificial luxury for man, but as a sovereign specific in the dis- 
eases of cattle. Wools, admitted to be of the finest merino textures, are 
brought from Cafsa, Tozar, Nafta,and the country of the Mezzab, south 
of the main Atlas of Algiers. It is used by the Persian and other 


manufacturers in their t shawls and other fabrics. The carpets, or 
bed-co called Bottonias, are of extraordinary dimensions as well 
as beautiful texture, and are highly prized by the Asiatics. The fabrics 


for the female toilet, only 9 special com oner from Howell and 
James's would know how to appreciate or even enumerate. 

The finest dates in Africa, or perhaps in the world, grow in various 
parts of the Jerreid, and are known by various names, of which Diglah 
and Horra are the principal. . 

The extensive olive forests, or orchards, of Tunis Proper, supply the 
nny —_ omnis the n t and most we oil is ar tga by o 

aa, or cold-water ; but we er get it only 
indirectly France and. Italy, where it Agee with oil of 
inferior quality or make, and burdened with the cost of transit, of delay, 
end of custom duties, and sold under the names, which have become 
classical with our nee. of Provenge, Florence and Lucea. 

The couatry of Grenna—the C ca—is rich in forest and fruit 
trees, and in vast herds of cattle, sheep, goats, and camels. It is there- 
fore, celebrated for butter, honey, wax, and coarse wools for chairs and 
matrasses. A very good kind of date comes from the ancient districts 
of Ai and Jallou. Various other parts of Barbary yield produce 
of qualities considered to be the best of their kind. Such are hemp, 
flax, pitch and tar, coarse sponge, madder, saffron, sago, cummin, cara- 
jo —< other seeds, hides, calf, goat, and sheep-skins, gums, fea- 

ers, &c. 

Oa the district anciently known by the names of Barca and the Syr- 
is-Major sulphur exists in most profuse abundance. We were famously 
aughed at for disputing with the King of Naples about this commodity ; 
here is plenty here to render us quite independent of Sicily. 





Cotton has been raised successfully, from the best American seeds as 
well as tian, in some of the waddys, or valleys, whose soils are 
fitted for this plant. That of Gabs, and of the islands of Gerba and 


Kerkeni at the extremities of the Minor Syrtis Gulf, would admit of 


cultivation to a vast extent ; and nowhere in Africa could labour be found 
cheaper than round the whole 160 miles of this gulf. 

The pistachio-tree, the fustic of the Arabs, and the banana, also 
flourish in the same localities. The almond and the fig are also excel- 
lent in kind, the former being superior in size to the growth of Susa 
and Morocco; the latter being the chief winter-food of the Beraber 
Arabs, who have not got the date. The whole coast, from Cape Vada, 
where Belisarius landed, to Gerba, is a fishery, where beds in the sea, 
separated by palm-boughs, form the inheritance of families, and supply 
the principal food of the inhabitants. . > 

The commerce of Africa, as regards imports, admits of being classi- 
fied in four great divisions. The first is that of Egypt and its immedi- 
ate dependencies, and which will clways have its own special advocates. 
It is a country as easily and as often visited by the traveller as any 
other classic ground, and needs no further mention here. 

The commerce of the Barbary States, and the Cyrenaica includes Tri- 
poli and Fezzan, Tunis and the Eastern Jerreid, Morocco, Fez, Suse, 
and Taffilat,—in fact, the whole country from the westernmost limit of 
Egypt to the confines of Sause and the Great Atlas, opposite the Canary 
ah This division includes a highly industrial population, agri- 
cultural, pastoral, and commercial. ’ 

Algiers, now a colony of France, being the focus of another system, 
and under different commercial restrictions, is not included with the 
other Barbary States. 

The third division of commerce is that which prevails on the Atlantic 
coasts of Africa, mostly within the tropics, and which the European 
trader pursues from the Senegal River to the Zaire, or pane River, in 
six degrees of south latitude, and sometimes in the countries beyond 
that boundary claimed by Portugal. These people are pagans generally, 
almost universally so on the coast. ' 

The fourth is a commerce which prevails on the eastern coast of Africa, 
both in the Indian and Red Seas, from our colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope and Port Natal, to Abyssinia, including Mocaranga, ofala, and 
the coast of Mozambique, Quiloa, Zanzibar (which is claimed as tribu- 
tary to the Imaum of Muscat), Malinda, and the countries south of the 
Red Sea. Most of these nations have hardly any manufactures of their 
own, but live on the produce of their flocks and herds. The Mahomme- 
dans, as usual, are more civilized. But they all exchange commodi- 
ties with Arabia, Syria, Persia, Iadia, &. 

Our business is principally with the second and third divisions of this 
commerce, or the Barbary and Ethiopian trade in the Atlantic and Me- 
diterranean Seas. To the shores of these seas we bring our produce. 
Beyond these shores it is carried to the interior by the Arab. He is 
the wholesale pedler of Africa ; he knows where his customers are to be 
found, what they want, what they will exchange or pay for it, what 
are his risks and expenses in conveying it ; his chances of being over- 
whelmed in the sand; of perishing from thirst, or by the lance, and the 
gun or the arrow; the exactions he must submit to from the tribes, 
whom he must either defy or caress: these are the things which he has 
to calculate day by day, while borne on his long land-yoyage by his 
camel, his ship of the desert ; guided, like the mariner, in the main di- 
rection of his course, by stars and land-marks, and, like him, in thein- 
tricate details of local importance, such as the existence of water and 
food, and the nearness of hostile tribes, by guides to whose pilotage he 
must trust implicitly, and for whose assistance he is willing in emergen- 
cies to pay almost any price. : 

Here, it will be admitted, are the materials for agreat'trade. In fact, 
a trade that may almost be called great, already exists. It is, however, 
curiously small when compared with what it might be, and when we 
remember how near it is to our own country, and that our produce is 
coveted, as eagerly as ever our manufacturers coverta market. The 
articles of import to Barbary are principally British manufactured 
cloths, of cotton, linen, and wool, fine and coarse, bar iron, steel, tin 
and copper in plates, nails, cutlery, brass pans, earthenware, china 
cups, and glass ware, mirrors, copperas, arsenic, alum, lead, silk, taff- 
feta, damask, velvet, and brocades, spices, refined sugar, tea, coffee. 
India cottons, white and blue (the latter for the tribes of the Sahra), 
rice, and other things adapted to the respective countries of Barbary. 
The consumption of tea, however, is principally confined to Morocco, 
coffee being the beverage of the towns east of that empiré, as far as the 
limits of Africa extend. 

The trade with tropical Africa on the Atlantic shores is dlso w sért 
of desultory trade, in many instances conducted upon the principle of 
barter from town to town, and occupying considerable time. The im- 

rts acceptable to these races, who, it is to be remembered, are not 

ussulmen, or rarely so, but pagans, are rum, cowries, beads, trinkets, 
white and blue cotton cloths, coarse woollen and linen ditto, fire-arms, 
and gunpowder, lead, tobacco, brass pans, sugar, silver, galoon, cut- 
lery, needles, paper, threed, plush, and velvet, earthenware, bottles, 
cheep looking- glasses, gin in cases, silk in thread, and some other arti- 
cles of minor consideration, to which may be added old clothes, especi - 
ally those of footmen and beadles. In exchange for these commodities, 
the Ethiopian tribes will readily give whatever is desired of them—their 
gold dust, ivory, dyeing woods, gums, drugs, aromatic seeds, wax, honey, 

lm oil, bullocks’ hides, Cassava, yams, and other provisions, or slaves 

Ff they be wanted. ‘ ‘ 
What has just been described, moreover, includes little more than a 
long-shore trade. ‘'o open and extend this trade, where we give manu- 
factured goods for crude produce, is surely an object of the greatest 
interest. 

The quality of the African products is shown y. the ready market 
they command in Europe. It is in quantity that this trade is deficient. 
With so vast a field, we ought seriously to consider why so little is 
cultivated. Are there any real obstacles to our trading largely with a 
population that may fairly be reckoned at 200 millions? his is the 
estimate of the Mahommedans themselves, but there are ample reasons 
for concluding that it is not excessive, 

The obstacles to the navigation of the rivers are too formidable to 
leave any sanguine expectation that successful voyages of a commercial 
nature could Be undertaken by Europeans up those streams. But the 
placing of factories on their shores, and entrusting of the transit depart- 
ment to Moslem Africans of reputaticn, would be a means of introdu- 
cing our produce copiously into the interior, and be the proper compen- 
sation to the African for the foreign slave-trade upon which he sub- 
sisted. We have compensated the European, for whom the slave-trade 
isasin. But, with all that may be hoped for in this quarter, it isthe 

and highways leading down from the north, and through the Sahra and 
Bp er Ethiopia, upon which the greatest reliance should be placed ; 
and as by land Caffila the Arab could éase the camel of his burthen on 
the upper courses of the Koara, Tchdde, Shari, Ghulbi, Yeo, and other 
large rivers, the descent of merchandize, if needful, down those streams 
would surely be easier than forcing it up them. — 

Is there no way of making known to the natives of these interior 
states of Africa our peaceful desires to supply their wants in the great- 
est possible abundance, and to obtain a fair share of their custom for 
those commodities of ours which we can best supply? That in the 
friendly rivalry of nations, Great Britain would obtain at least, a fair 
success, is proved by the fact, that the British name is often falsely as- 
sumed, ond British marks imitated for the goods of other countries. 

We contend not only that no serious obstacles exist, but that facili- 
ties of an unusual kind are ready to our hands, for an internal com- 
merce of almost unlimited extent. He will be a wise and a worthy 
statesman whoshall have the talent to discern and the skill tosecure the 
channels which now wind, slender as mere threads, over this mighty 
continent. Yet, if he could see and secure these, commercial enterprize 
would enable him to fill them as they were filled in former days, when, 
by means of extensive caravans, the tide of healthy commerce ebbed 
yy flowed with even pulse between the heart and the extremities of 

ica. 

The internal commerce of Africa has, in successive ages, enriched 
each nation that has governed it. It built the temples and cities o! 
Egypt. It gave the Carthaginians the means of maintaining their fleets 
and armies of mercenaries. How they traded on the coast we learn 
from Herodotus and Sallust. Where wf landed they piled up heaps 
of goods, and retired until the natives had examined them, and left a 
pile of gold beside them deemed equivalent in value. The Great Sahra 
was ploughed then, as now, by caravans, and the republic thus posses- 
sed itself of those riches which were beyond the Cae the monarchs 
of Persia and Egypt. The Greeks, the Romans, and Vandals, seem in 
turn to have enjoyed some share of the trade with Ethiopia ; but the 
remains of Roman garrisons, built to secure the passes, are seldom more 
than a hundred miles from the sea. The policy of these people was 


more military thancommercial. In Africa they extirpated or enslaved 





the natives, and established their own soldiers on the soil. They held 
j their African colonies as possessions, as we hold the Cape, or still more, 














as the French hold Algiers ; and the colonies then, as now, were at first 
chiefly a riddance for the mother country. Indeed, the notion of itg 
being possible to trade with people without first thrashing them, is of 
very modern — , but likely, some day, to be universal. Africa 


is 4 capital place ne ee ; it is a most difficult country to con. 
quer, very easy to trade with. There have been mistakes enough made 
on this subject, even within the last few years, to teach us much wig. 
dom. It is agreed now—even, we believe, at Exeter Hall—that a fleet of 
cruisers is not the best way of stopping the slave-trade, still less of 
eng the condition of the negro. To teach the African that he has 
more valuable commodities to sell than human beings, it is admitted 

would be far better ; but even in carrying out this sensible notion we 
have made one great mistake : we have tried to force commerce up the 
great rivers, and among the most barbarous nations. On the coast, 
and up the country, we have made treaties over a bottle of rum, with 
kings whose court boasted for its chief ornament a cocked hat or two, 
and some plush breeches. At an interview in Ashantee, a high native 
functionary wore an epaulette, and a very handsome one too; but 
where ?—over a gold hand bell at the bottom of the spine, ‘* where the 
tail joins on to the small of the back.” 

It is with the Moslem and the Arab, not with such men as these, that 
we should make treaties. A Hatti scheriffi would put England in 
ery commercial relation with the whole country, and with Mecca 
itself. 

The caravan system, indigenous in Africa, reached its highest de- 
velopement under the Kalifat. The catholicity of the Koran exacted, 
and still exacts, the material duty of pilgrimage from all the widely. 
scattered followers of the Prophet: This catholicity animated each 
man, as merchant, soldier, and devotee, and made him a traveller over 
thousands of miles. Our Great Exhibition is but a feeble imitation, 
considering the facilities which art and science afford, of what occurs 
every year at Mecca ; and many times a-year, all over Africa, fairg 
and markets are held which attract and en multitudes. The Mos- 
lem og agen is kept in a state of fluidity, which facilitates its being 
drawn by a mighty power of suction to Mecca. 

There is another very remarkable point, not often considered in re- 
ference to the slave-trade. Domestic slavery is common enough among 
Mussulmen. There is always a market for its victims. Buta Moslem, 
when he makes a slave, does thereby a religious act. He converts him 
to the true faith. The word slave, as we use it, has no parallel mean- 
ing. It means a servant; and a servant again means almost a son. A 
slave becomes, in fact, the adopted son of his master.* No Moslem, 
therefore, will or can sell a slave to a Christian. The Christian who 
deals in this commodity fears not God nor honours his Prophet, and his 
fellow-trader in Africa is a pagan, addicted to rum, and plush breeches, 
and oddly-placed epaulettes. 

_ Between two such dealers the negro is a more chattel ; but the Arab, 
in sight of an enemy, is animated by the most exciting feelings. The 
man who stands before him is at once an enemy, who must be conquer- 
ed, or he will conquer ; an unbeliever, who if conquered will be brought 
to the true faith ; and a valuable piece of merchandise, who will 
reward his conqueror for all the risks he runs in obtaining gar 
< him. Still further incentives attach to the women and children of 

8 enemy. 

These facts and a, this very slight sketch concerning a most 
important subject, lying at our very doors, yet neglected, like many 
other things still nearer, in favour of more distant objects, are worthy 
of the practical consideration of statesmen ; and the present time is pe- 
culiarly favourable for action. The three quarters ofa million spent 
annually on the African squadron—Liberia, her importance and her 
destinies, in connexion with these views, warn us to defer their fur- 
ther consideration to a future, but, we hope, an early occasion. 





THE EXPECTANT BRIDE. 
FROM ‘‘ HUNGARIAN MILITARY SKETCHES.” 


Ina small Gallician town was quartered a division of hussars—splen- 
did fellows, for whom the heart of many a Polish maiden beat quicker 
than its wont. The most beautiful woman in all the neighbourhood 
loved the best blade amongst the hussars—the Captain. 

Countess Anna _K——nsky, the lovely Polish widow, had been for 
six months betrothed to the bold hussar officer, and the wedding-day 
was near at hand. A single nightintervened. Onthe eve of the hap- 


py day, the bridegroom went to visit his bride. He was a tall slender 


man, with the bloom of youth still upon his face; but his high fore- 
head was already bald ;—** Sun and moon together,” as the Hungarian 
proverb says. 

The bride was a fair and delicate lady, with abundant black locks, 
& pale nervous countenance, and blue eyes of that unusual lustre which 
one finds only in Polish blue eyes. At = 5° of her lover, her alabaster 
cheek was overspread with the roses of love’s spring-time, and her 
eyes beamed like the rising sun. 

The bridegroom would fain have appeared cheerful ; but it is hard to 
deceive the gaze of love, which reads the beloved one’s trouble in each 
fold of the brow, in each absent glance of the eye. Tenderly she ap- 
proached him, smoothed his forehead’s wrinkles with her hand, and 
imprinted a kiss in their place. But again they returned. 

‘What ails thee, dearest? Howis this? Sad on the eve of our 
wedding-day ?” 

“IT? Nothing ails me. But I am annoyed at an incident—a casual- 
ty—which I cannot postpone. The court-martial has condemned a 
mantodeath. I have just now signed the sentence. The man is to be 
shot to-morrow ; just on our bridal day! I wouldit were otherwise !” 

‘¢The man is doubtless a criminal ?” 

** According to military law. He has been debauching soldiers from 
their duty—exciting them to desert and return home to fight the Serbs. 
Death is the penalty of his crime.” 

“ And you have signed the sentence ? Are you not a Magyar? Love 
you not your native land ?” 

‘‘T ama soldier before everything. I respect the laws.” 

‘‘Impossible! You, who love so well, cannot be devoid of that most 
ennobling kind of love—patriotism.” 

“I can love, but I cannot dream. Ofthe maxims and principles of 
revolutionists, I understand not a word: but thus much I know, revo- 
lutions never end well. Much blood, little honour, eternal remorse.” 

‘* Say not eternal remorse, but eternal hope. Hope that a time must 
come, which will compensate all sufferings and sacrifices.”* 

The fair enthusiast quitted her bridegroom’s side, seated herself at 
the piano, and played with feverish energy the well-known song, 

“ Noch ist Polen nicht verloren !” 


her ors flashing through her tears. Her lover approached her, re- 
moved her hand, which trembled with emotion, from the keys of the 
instrument, and kissed it. 

** Poor Poland! Well may thy daughters weep over thy fate; but 
alas! in I was vain. lately in Pesth. Passing along a street where a 
large house was bellding. I noticed amongst the labourers a woman, 
carrying stones to and fro upon her head, for the use of the masons. 
Twice—thrice—I passed before her. The sweat streamed from her 
face; her limbs could scarcely support her. She was no longer young, 
and the toil was severe. This woman once possessed a palace in War- 
saw—far, far more magnificent than the house she was then helping to 
build. Its portals were surmounted by a prince’s coronet; and many 
are the joyous hours I have spent beneath its hospitable roof. . . . 
When, at the sound of the noonday bell, she seated herself at her 
wretched meal, I accested her. For a long time she would not recog- 
nise me; then she turncd away her head and wept. The other women 
only laughed at her. I offered her money ; she thanked me, and took 
very little. She, once the mistress of millions, besought me to send the 
remainder to her little daughter, whom she had left a dependant on a 
rich family in a distant town. I promised to seek out her daughter. 
When I had last seen her she was a lovely child, six years ofage. Eight 
years had elapsed, bringing her to the verge of womanhood. I reached 
the house, In answer to my inquiries, a girl appeared—not that fair 
and delicate being whose sweet countenance still dwelt in my memory, 
but a rude creature, with hard coarse features and wild eyes. She did 
not recognise me, often though she had seen me. I spoke to her in Po- 
lish; she understood not a word. I asked after her mother; she stared 
vacantly in my face. Truly, the fate of Poland is a terrible 
example of what a nation may expect from its neighbours when it en- 
gages in a strugg!e with one more powerful than itself: and woe to the 
Magyar if he does not profit by the warning !” 

** Ah! it is no Magyar whocan talk thus!” 

** Anna! thy first husband fell in battle on the morrow of thy wed- 
ding day. Wouldst thou lose thy second bridegroom on its eve !” 

“I? With contrition I avow my culpable weakness ; I love you more 





* “ Abd” means “ worshipper” or “ proselyte.”” ‘ Abdee’’ means ‘‘ my wol- 
shipper, the proselyte whom I have converted.” 
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than my country, more than liberty. Until to-day, no man ever heard 
these jerds nen a Polish woman. J wish you to sacrifice yourself? 
Did you seek to do so, I should surely hold you back—which no Polish 
wife ever did yet to her husband. AllI crave of you is to leave that 
man his life, whose patriotism was stronger than your own. On our 
bridal eve, I ask you for a man’s life as a wedding-gift.” 

«* And a soldier’s honour ?” 

« Punish him otherwise.” . 

« There is but one alternative. The man has instigated mutiny and 
desertion; the law has doomed him to death. I must execute the sen- 
tence, or fly with him to Hungary. And thence, I well know I should 
never return. In a case like this, the judge punishes, or is an accom- 

lice of the criminal. In one hand I have the sword of justice, in the 
ether the banner of insurrection. Choose! which shall I raise?” 
* * * 


The sky was scarcely reddened by the dawn when the prisoner was 
led forth to execution. Silently, without other sound than that of their 
horses’ hoofs, marched the square ef hussars. In the centre, on an 
epen cart, was the chaplain, a crucifix in his hand; and beside him, in 
a white shirt, bareheaded and with fettered hands, the culprit, George 
of St. Thomas. 

The sun rose as they reached the appointed place. The plumes of 
the hussars and the grey locks of the condemned man fluttered in the 
morning breeze. They took him from the cart : six hussars dismount- 
ed and unslung their carbines; the remainder formed up. The adju- 
tant unfolded a paper and read, in a stern and merciless voice, the sen- 
tence of death, passed upon George of St. Thomas. anes ny. to cus- 
tomary form, a soldier stepped up to the adjutant, presented him with 
a wand, and thrice implored mercy for the condemned man. The third 
time the officer broke the wand in two, threw it at the criminal’s feet, 
and said in solemn tones, ‘“‘ God is merciful !” 

At these words the doomed man raised his head; his attitude grew 
more erect, his features glowed. He gazed around him in the faces of 
the assembled soldiers, then upwards at the purple clouds, and spoke 
in enthusiastic tones. 

« Thank thee, 0 God!” he said; ‘‘ and thanks also to you, comrades, 
for my death. Life has long been a burthen to me; death is welcome. 
I have lost everything—wife and child, house and home: my country 
alone remained to me, and her [ could not free. I rejoice todie. You, 
comrades, bless God, that yonder, beyond the mountains, you have a 
mother, 8 beloved bride, a faithful wife, an infant child, waiting your 
return. Yonder beyond the mountains you have your homes, your 
cottages, your families. Pray to God that at your last hour you may 
welcome death as joyfully as I, who have nothing left upon earth.” 
He poeape and sank upon his knees, as if power had departed from his 
limbs. 

The soldiers stood motionless as statues. The adjutant waved the 
paper in his hand. Gloomily the six hussars raised their carbines. 

nee more the adjutant raised the folded paper, when behold! a 
young non-commissioned officer dashed out of the ranks, snatched the 


fatal document from his hand, tore it, and threw the fragments at the} 


feet of the firing-party. 
Two hundred sabres flashed from their scabbards, and, amidst a cloud 
of dust, two hundred chargers scoured across the plain. 
* * * * 


The wedding guests were waiting. The bridegroom was there, in full 
uniform, glittering with gold, and the beauteous bride in her graceful 
robe of white lace. Yet a moment, and she would be his wedded wife. 

The moment was very long. 

The bridegroom awaited his adjutant’s return from the execution. 
Until then, he would not approach the altar. 

What if, at the very instant the solemn Yes! passed his lips, there 
reached his ears the rattle of the life-destroying volley, which he, the 
thrice happy lover, had commanded ! 

What if, whilst God's servant implored Heaven's blessings on their 
union, the angry spirit of the criminal, invoking vengeanee on his 
judge’s head, appeared at the footstool of the Almighty ! 

Still no adjutant came. 

The bridegroom was uneasy. Yet uneasier grew the bride. 

“Perhaps,” she whispered, ‘it were better to postpone the ceremo- 

ny. 
“Or,” he replied, ‘to hasten it.” 
A foreboding of evil oppressed them both. 


And still the adjutant came not. Two, three hours elapsed beyond’ 


: appointed time. Noon approached ; each minute seemed an eterni- 


At last hoofs clattered in the court. Hasty steps and jingling spurs 
were heard upon the stairs. All eyes were fixed upon the door... . . 
It opened, the adjutant appeared, pale, dusty, exhausted, the sweat 
streaming over his face. 

“Remain without!” cried the bridegroom. 
of death—enter not here !” 

‘* No message of death doI bring,” replied the officer hoarsely, ‘‘ but 
a hundred times worse. The condemned man has taken the hussars 
away with him, all, towards the Hungarian frontier. A ceuple of 
leagues off they released meto make my report!” 

** My horse!” shouted the bridegroom, hurrying madly to the door. 
But he paused at the sight of his bride, paler than ever, and with ter- 
ror in her glance. 

“ Warr BUT A MOMENT, dearest love!” he said, clasped her to his 
breast, kissed her, and threw himself on his horse. 

The animal reared beneath him and would not leave thecourt. The 
rider struck the spurs sharply into his flanks. Once more he looked 
back. There she stood, the beloved one, in her bridal dress upon the 
balcony, and waved her kerchief. ‘‘ You will soon be back,” she said. 

She never saw him again. 

* * 


** You bring a message 


* . 

Forward raced the hussars upon their rapid coursers, forward, to- 
wards the blue mountains—ever forward. 

Through forest wildernesses, over pathless heaths, up hill and down 
—ever forwards to the distant mountains, 

Right and left steepled cities appeared and vanished ; the vesper 
bells greeted them as they passed ; loudly neighing, their horses swept 
along, swift and ever swifter. 

Amongst them rode the grayheaded man, guiding them by untrodden 
paths over swamp and moor, through silent groves of pine, forwards to 
the mountains. 

In the evening twilight they reached the banks of a handsome stream. 
Here and there on the distant hills glimmer the shepherds’ fires ; be- 

yond those hills lies the Magyars’ home, and in their valleys this 
stream takes its rise. Here for the first time, they dismount, to water 
their horses in the wave whose source is in their native land. 

Whilst the horses sup the eool stream, their riders strike up that 
g4y and genial song, whose every note brings memories of home,— 

“ Hei! auch ich bin dorl geboren, 
Wo der Stern dort strahlt.”’* 
Who ever rode so merrily to death ? 
But the vedettes make sudden signs that some one comes. 
the distance a horseman is seer ; his steed vies in swiftness with 
the wind, his long plume and laced pelisse stream behind, the gold upon 
his schake glitters in the red sun-rays. 

*‘ The Captain!” is murmured around. 

The hussars mount, draw their sabres, form line, and when their 
Captain sopetes in their front, they offer him the customary salute. 

reathless with fury and speed, at first he cannot speak. Motion- 
less in front of the line, his sabre quivering in his hand, he is at a loss 
for words to express his indignation. Before he can find them, four 
hussars quit the ranks ; the youngest—the same who tore-up the sen- 
tence—raises his hand to his schako, and addresses his chief. 

Welcome, Captain! You come at the right moment to accompany 
¥ to Hungary. Short time is there for deliberation. Decide quickly. 
; e will seize your horse’s bridle, and take you with us by force. Well 

0 we know that you come willingly ; but so will you avoid disgrace, 
should defeat be ourlot. You must with us by force. If we succeed, 
Sy the glory ; if we fail, the guilt is ours, since we compell you. 
alee ne) ay —s posers ! Cut one or two of us from our sad- 

, s 0 lays han i it! i : 
the, ann write nde on your reins see, I graspit! Strike, Cap 

Bag did as he said, and seized the horse's bridle; whilst on the other 
81 hee old serjeant laid hand on its mane. The horse stirred not. 
cab e Captain gazed hard at them, each in turn; but he raised not his 
per vy he strike, Behind him his forsaken bride, before him the moun- 
t n ‘rontier of his native land. On the one hand, a heaven of love and 

appiness ; on the other, glory and his country’s cause. Two mighty 
pine striving against each other with a giant’s force. The fierce 
Sed ct went nigh te overpower him; his head sank upon his breast. 
uddenly blared the trumpets in rear of the squadron; at the martial 


*“ Ha! I too was yonder born, where brightly beams the star.” 











sound his eager war-horse bounded beneath him. With awakening en- 
thusiasm the rider raised his head and waved his sabre. 

‘«* Forward, then,” he cried, “ in God’s name!” 

And forward he sprang into the river, the two hussars by his side; 
the cloven waters plashing in pearls around their heads. 

Forward, forward to the blue mountains! 

In lengthening column, the hussars followed across the stream—the 
horses bravely breasting the flood, the bold ‘riders singing their wild 
Magyar ditty. But dark and gloomy was their leader’s brow, for each 
step led him farther from happiness and his bride. 

In the midst of the troop rode George of St. Thomas, in his hand the 
banner of Hungary. His cheek glowed, his eye flashed ; each step 
brought him nearer to revenge. 

The troubled stream is once more stilled, the fir-wood reeeives the 
fugitives, their horses’ tramp dies away in the darkness. Here and 
there, from the distant mountains, the herdsman’s horn resounds, on 
their flanks the shepherd's fire gleams like a blood-red star. 

Forward, forward! 

* * * a 


Back to thy lair, bloodthirsty monster, back and sleep ! 

Let the forest-grass grow over the ensanguined plain. 

How much is destroyed, how much has passed away. 

How many good men, who were here, are here no longer; and how 
many who remain would grieve but little if they, too, were numbered 
with the dead. 

The hero of battles is once more a robber and a fugitive. The iron 
hand of the law drives him from land’s end to land’s end. 

In the mad-house mopes a captain of hussars, and ever repeats,— 
‘Warr But A MomENT!” None there can gues the meaning of his words. 

Only George of St. Thomas is happy. He sleeps in a welcome grave, 
dreaming of sweet renown and deep revenge. 


-_———_ -~2.--—_——_—_ 


TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. 


We translate, for the benefit of our medical readers, the following ac- 
count of the performance of a remarkable operation in Paris, furnished 
to our contemporary the Courrier des Etats Unis of this city. 


One of the rafest and most delicate of surgical operations (the trans- 
fusion of blood) was successfully performed, on the 13th of December, 
at the Hospital of Saint Louis. The Gazette des Hopitauz gives the 
following curious details. 

A young woman of twenty, having reached the full period of pregnancy untrou- 
bled by any particular accident, was taken simultaneously, on the morning of the 
13th of December, with the pains of approaching labour and a considerable loss of 
blood. The occurrence of this, several times in the course of the day, so muck 
alormed the persons about her, that they removed her to the Hospital of Saint 
Louis, where she was admitted under the charge of M. Nelaton. 

After a forced delivery and a hemorrhage that nothing could arrest, the patient 
had become cold; the circulation of blood appeared every instant on the point of 
stopping ; the quickened pulse had ceased beating during several minutes, and 
nothing but an uniulatory quivering was perceptible. It was under these circum- 
stances which seemed the precursors of imminent death, that M. Nelaton made up 
his mind to try the operation of the transfusion of blood. One of the Hospital as- 
sistants, M. Dufour, offered to supply the necessary blood. A vein in his arm was 

therefore widely opened, for the purpose of obtaining rapidly the requisite quan- 
tum. This blood was received into a basin kept at a temperature of about thirty 
five centigrade degrees,” and transferred without loss of time to a hydrocele sy- 
ringe similarly warmed. 

In the meantime, M. Nelaton discovered, by the aid of an incision of two cen- 
timeters,t the median cephalic vein, which was dissected and raised with a loop 
of thread. Taking hold then, with pincers, of the superficial coat of the vein above 
the loep which held it up, the operator, provided with scissors, divided obliquely 
the vessel in the half only of its circumference, so as to form a small opening in the 
form of a V, the upper part of which was directed to the outer extremity of the 
vessel. 


Matters being thus arranged, the assistant, who had received the blood, cleared 
away, with the nicest care, the giobules of air and froth which the syringe contain- 
ed, and inserted its tube underneath the small valve of the venous coat, which 
being raised up by the pincers formed a sort of funnel for its reception. As the 
tube was conical in shape, it was sufficient to.insert it so deeply into the vein that 
the coatlapped exactly over its surface, and prevented the reflux of the injected 
liquid. The piston a then gently pressed, the whole contents of the syringe, 
that is to say, about two hundred grammes} of blood, were made to penetrate into 
the venous system. At the expiration of five minutes, a new injection, similar to 
the former, was made, transferring to the vein nearly one hundred and fifty 

mmes. The little wound on the arm was immediately closed, by means of a 
an e. 

During the course of this operation no particular phenomenon was manifested. 
The patient, who was, moreover, in a state of absolute insensibility, exhibited no 
sensation. Her pulse, however, felt from time totime, appeared after a quarter of 
an hour to be a little more firm, a little less quick; at the same time, the patient 
made it understood by signs that her respiration was rather less difficult. On Fri- 
day, the 20th of Dec., a week after the operation, her coudition was such, that 
hopes ofa favourable result were still entertained . 

This operation has excited much public attention. Nevertheless, the 
curiosity which it has awakened, bears no comparison with that pro- 
duced everywhere by the first attempts at its performance. There was 
then an infatuation and an excitement on the subject, of which some 
feeble idea may be formed, from the vogue attendant, some few years 
since, on the operations for squinting and ee 

Suggested in 1658 to Robert Boyle, a celebrated English anatomist, 
by Dr. Christopher Wren, Professor of Astronomy at Saville College, 
Oxford, the transfusion was first tried by certain French and English 
surgeons, upon animals of the same, or of different species. The fa- 
vourable results which ensued led to its being tried upon man. It was 
in France that this bold attempt took place for the first time. In 1667, 
Jean Denis, assisted by a surgeon named Emmerez, infused the blood 
of an animal into a man’s body ; and shortly afterwards, Claude Tardy, 
who was at the head of the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, did thesame 
from one man to another. These early efforts were crowned with such 
entire success, that they brought about the frequent practice of this 
operation, always a difficult one, and always dangerous unless due pre- 
cautions are taken, and the requisite arrangements made, for ensuring 
its success. It was thus that it was adopted at Paris with the Baron 
Bourd, son of the Swedish Minister, who was given up by his medical 
attendants, and in whose intestines mortification had already commen- 
ced ; also at Rome, with a man whose constitution was entirely broken 
down. In both these cases death very rapidly ensued. The Chatelet 
of Paris then thought it a duty to interfere, and by decree of the 17th 
April, 1668, forbid the practice of this operation, unless with the sanc- 
tion of the Faculty, which was not very easily obtained. Thus, after 

enjoying a repute but little merited, this transfusion fell into neglect 
equally blameable: the prejudices of the many, and the timidity of the 
few, soon told against it; and at last the wit of Perrault gave it the 
finishing stroke. ‘It would be rather too droll,” said he, “that a 
fellow could eaaee his blood, as he changes his shirt.” 

The operation then was scarcely known, save by the learned, when 
some experiments made, thirty years ago, by Messrs. Prévost and Du- 
mas, upon animals, again drew the attention of the scientific world to 
this valuable resource. These gentlemen demonstrated that the injec- 
tion of blood into the veins of an animal exhausted by hemorrhage, 
reanimated and restored the quasi-corpse, previded that the blood thus 
introduced was derived from an individual of the same species, and that 
it ~~. a was endued with the same physical and chemical prop- 
erties. 

Under the influence of these beautiful and conclusive experiments, 
several trials of the transfusion took place in England and in Germany, 
between 1825 and 1884. We can reckon up ten; others have perhaps 
escaped our recollection. In all, of which we have been able to consult 
the records published by the profession, death appeared imminent and 
unavoidable ; and in all, under the influence, apparently at least, of the 
transfusion of youthful and healthy blood, the patients were restored 
to life, more or less promptly, but in general very rapidly. In all cases 
with one exception, the operation was applied to young women, sinking 
in consequence of excessive Icss of blood. 

Thus, for our own part—and herein we believe that we agree with 
the most competent authorities in such matters—far from blaming the 
operation which has lately been performed, we consider that the sur- 
geon who adopted it is entitled to praise, for having renewed a process 
in which France may fairly lay claim to honour ; and we hope that she 
will definitively enrich the science of medicine with an additional last 
resource. It should at the same time be well understood, that it should 
only be practised when all other means, less difficult and less danger- 
ous, have completely failed. Let practitioners recall to mind for their 
encouragement the touching story of a German vine-dresser’s wife, 
whose first words, on returning to her senses, were reported by her 
medical attendant to have been, to the effect, that she was bound to 
consecrate her new life to the preservation of his. Such an expression 





* About 95 of Fahrenheit. 
t The centimeter is rather more than 39.100ths of an English inch. 
t A gramme is about 15} grains. 


repays all the anxieties which precede and accompany so solemn an 


In conclusion, we have the pain of announcing that the woman, 
upon whom the transfusion of blood was tried so lately, from 
the result of the operation, but—from a violent inflammation of the 
abdomen. One such fatal result, almost the sole one in tev or a dozen 
cases during twenty five years, ought not to deter practitioners from 
persevering in a course which has just been re-opened anew. Dr. T. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


This great building progresses in the most satisfactory manner. Ex- 
ternally it may now be regarded as almost completed. A portion of 
the east and north sides are still unfinished, and the transept has not 
yet been entirely glazed in; but the amount of work remaining to be 
accomplished is comparatively trifling, and the energy of the contractors 
has now been directed from the outside to the inside of the edifice. The 
vast fabric may be seen, by any one who visits that part of town, in 
its full dimensions—an Arabian Night’s structure, full of light, and 
with a certain airy unsubstantial character about it which ig 
more to enchanted land than to this gross material world of ours. The 
eye, accustomed to the solid heavy details of stone and lime or brick 
and mortar architecture, wanders along those extended and transpa- 
rent aisles with their terraced outlines, almost distrusting its own 
conclusions on the reality of what it sees, for the whole looks like a 
splendid phantasm, which the heat of the noon-day sun would dissolve, 
or a gust of wind scatter into fragments, or a London fog utterly extin- 

. There, however, the Crystal Palace remains, a monument of 
the extent to which lightness of structure can be combined with per- 
manence and strength, a building remarkable not less for size than for 
the beauty of mathematical proportions and ular outlines. The 
varied dimensions and fantastic features of other edifices there find no 

rallel. Everything is done by the rule, and yet every is grace- 
Pil. and it might almost be said grand. Wherever one stands no disa- 
greable effects present themselves—nothing crooked, awkward, or out 
of place. The subordination of parts to the whole is complete, and an 
expression of order and exactitude reigns throughout, not unaptly ‘ypi- 
eal of the progress which the mechanical sciences have e in thi 
country. But for that progress the Crystal Palace could never have 
been constructed, andit certainly is curious to reflect, now that the 
work has been accomplished and the great result stands patent to the 
world, that with the facilities we possessed glass andiron have hither- 
to been so little employed by our architects. 

Now that the building may be regarded as externally complete, the 
public will be desirous to know the best points for looking at it and 
the most striking effects which it presents. Unfortunately, the south 
side, which is the principal fagade, stands so close to the public thor- 
oughfare that its proportions cannot be seen to advantage. Likemany 
other great structures which will readily suggest themselves to the 
mind of the reader, the Crystal Palace must be viewed from a distance 
to be ap ted. Whoever would see a t+ mountain to per- 
fection must not survey itimmediately from its base, and on exactly 
the same principle the new edifice in Hyde-park cannot be well viewed 
from the Kensington-road. The drive along the Serpentine and the 
bridge over it are the best points for a spectator to select. There the 
ground rises, and the vacant space enables the eye to reach over @ 
large proportion of the building. The trees partly shut out the pros- 
pect, but enough remains to astonish andto captivate. The vast extent 
of area phrsisn | the transparent and brilliant character of the struc- 
ture, the regular and terraced elevations, the light airy abutments, 
the huge transept, with its arched and glittering roof shining above the 
great vitreous expanse around it, and reminding one of nothing that 
he has ever heard of before,—all these things are worth seeing, and 
threaten to interfere seriously with the selectness of Rottenrow. The 
drive along the Serpentine should certainly be made the main car- 
riage approach to the Exhibition, for visitors, by a good view of the 
exterior, will have their minds prepared to appreciate the industrial 
wonders collected inside. ' 

It is within that the work of the contractors is at Goommipniog on 
with the — rapidity. The last castings will be fixed in their 
places to-day; in another week the transept will have been entirely 
roofed in ; and should the supply of glass not fall short, the contrac- 
tors will in afew ye} have glazed in the wholearea. Some 
idea of the scale on which thi pesven se the works is carried on may 
be formed from the fact that 8,000 panes of glass can be fitted in in one 
day. The glaziers are at present busily engaged in enclosing the arch 
of the transept, and the manner in which they carry on their operations 
supplies another of those ingenious mechanical details to which we 
have so often drawn attention. The machine used by them in glaz 
the flat roofs has been adapted to the curve of the arch—parties 
them, seated in a trough-like carriage, being hoisted up by ropes and 
pulleys as their work p upwards. The ridge and valley form 
of the flat roof is cleverly preserved, and the a ce presented by 
this portion of the building from the top outside is singularly guniee 
cog on crown of the arch runs a small pathway two feet wide, 
any visitor sufficiently adventurous and cool-headed to climb up ladders 
to that height may not only feast bis eyes upon a magnificent view of 
town and country around, but, looking downwards through the monster 
window frame, 18 acres wide, which is spread out at his feet, may see 
the workpevple and other occupants of the basement and 
crawling aboutlike bees in a glass hive, and each contributing his mite 
of Jabour to the great whole upon which he stands. He may also satisfy 
himself, at that dizzy elevation, of the extraordinary Teidit of the 
vast fabric at this its most sensitive point. Halfa hundred labourers 
and mechanics were mounted there yesterday, stamping, hammering, 
and otherwise engaged ina manner to test the “ stiffness” of the arch- 
ed roof, yet hardly any tremor or vibration was perceptible. 

_ Next to the roof the greatest progress has been e with the floor- 
ing, the galleries, and the arrangements of the Exhibiting space. The 
flooring of the basement has been pushed forward with great rapidity, 
the planks being left with a email interval between them, by which 
means the dust dropping through the whole space will be easily kept 
clean. There are to befour galleries—two called ‘* Central,” and run- 
ning along the 24-feet aisles on either side of the main aisle; and two 
called ‘ Side,” filling the second row pair of 24-feet aisles from the 
centre. The flooring of these galleries has also made great progress ; 
and, judging of the areal effect of this part of the building from the 
varied and delightful views which at every point the finished portions 
present, the whole upper space, when completed, will, we believe, be 
found quite as attractive as the basement area itself. On the east of 
the transept on the south side Messrs. Fox and Henderson have fitted 
up roughly a portion of the ground in such a manner as to illustrate to 
intending Exhibitors the different ways in which their allotments may 
be arranged. The Commissioners, while permitting exhibitors to take 
this upon themselves if they choose, recommend all who may wish their 
fittings supplied for them to have the work done by Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson ; nor will the propriety of this plan be questioned, as it is 
only fair to sup that those who have executed with such extraordi- 
nary rapidity the general design of the great glass case within which 
the specimens of the world’s industry are all to be enshrined, are the 
best persons also to be intrusted with the details of stalls and tables. 
The arrangements at present contemplated give great freedom to exhi- 
bitors in the use of their allotments, and there appears to be some dan- 
ger lest the privileges thus granted should be found inconsistent with 
the tasteful distribution of artieles which would secure the best and 
most harmonious effect for the wholedisplay. Besides the centre aisle, 
which is to be Kept clear, and the passage round the building close to 
the external wall, there are to be only two avenues open from end to 
end. These will be eight feet wide, and will bein the 24-feet aisles, 
under what we have previously described as the Side Galleries. The 
rest of the area, and especially the aisles 48 feet wide, will be fitted w 

with tables of different shapes, and the space between the vif. 
lars may be rendered available for the purposes of exhibition, cross 
passages, each eight feet wide—or if two, five feet wide—being kept 
clear in each section of 24 feet. The result of this will no doubt be that 
great portions of the lower area of the building, notwithstanding its 
present open character and the unrestrained manner in which the eye 
can now roam to every point, will be entirely blocked up. The effect 
of diverging pillars, and avenues branching off on all sides with symme- 
trical precision, will be lost, and except in the centre aisle, or beneath 
the side galleries, along which last the visitor will look through a sort 
of tunnel perspective, he must wander amid a perfect maze of indus- 


trial products without even the fabulous clue to guide his steps. Per- 
haps this arrangement is not to be avoided, for the exhibiting space, 
large as it is, has not been found equal to the demand. The overcrowd- 
ing of stalls, however, is an evil which will detract seriously from the 
general character of the display, and it is to be hoped that after so 
much preparation and forethought, the distinction between an Exposi- 





tion and a Basaar may not at last be lost sight of. The galleries are 
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surrounded with a light, simple, and elegant railing, which will 



























































uch to their a nee, and are of course indispensable. 
The decorative labours of the undertaking have ly yet made any 
small portion of the roof has bee the 


progress—s m: painted in 
colours decided upon by the commissioners, who, it will Po recollected, 
the more objectionable features of Mr. Owen Jones’ design. 
heeffect promises well, the brilliant blue especially looking extremely 
eool and refreshing. In a few days this part of the work will be more 
advanced and its merits can then be more fairly canvassed Nearly 
all the “ Louvre” boards for ventilation are in their places. They have 
been so constructed that length of 300 feet can be opened or closed, 
or adjusted in any desired way to regulate the temperature, at once 
and in thesimplest manner. They certainly ee variety to the gen- 
eral character of the building, and it isto be hoped that they will be 
found effectual to prevent any condensation on the iron beams of the 
roof, and the consequent inconvenience of a drip on the valuable pro- 
ducts which the edifice will contain. So far has the entire work been 
carried on that the contractors have at last reached thedoors. There 
are to be four exits at the east end, four at the west, and six on the 
south side. The main entrances are to be three in number—one at the 
south end of the transept, extending along its entire breadth, and hav- 
ing seven doors, each of eight feet span ; the other at the ends of the 
centre aisle, each with nine doors of a similar width. As each door- 
way is completed the boarding at that point is removed, and the slop- 
ing false foundation which is to surround the whole edifice, giving it on 
the south side an apparent elevation of four feet, is commencea by 
bands of workmen. The materials for the outside railing are be 
collected, and from the specimens of the castings we saw will not ad 
materially to the character which “ the Woods and Forests,” who have 
undertaken this part of the works, at present enjoy for liberality and 
good taste. Let us bear gently, however, on their faults. They have 
consented to sacrifice ‘‘ Colonel Sibthorpe’s tree,” a twisted, ungainly 
piece of timber, growing pertinaciously in a spot most provokingly in- 
cenvenient. There are other trees in the same predicament, and that 
ought to share the same fate. While the Exhibition was still in con- 
templation, it was natural that solicitude should be shown about the 
per timber. Now that it is a reality, petty obstacles should not be al- 
wed to interfere with the labours of construction, already sufficiently 
arduous.—London Paper, 15th ult. 


(an a 
DEATH OF THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


The Duke of Newcastle expired at Clumber-park, on the afternocn on 
Sunday last (the 12th ult.) in the presence of almost all the members of 
his immediate family. He was born on the 30th January 1785. The 
third Duke, his father married a daughter of the second Earl of Har- 


rington, and died at the age of 48, on the 17th of May, 1795; so that 
the ye ee just dead succeeded as fourth Duke when he was 
only in the 11th year of his age. He received his education at Eton, 


where he continued till very near the period when, according to the 
of that school, he must have been superannuated. His 
mother, the Do Duchess, who had remained a widow five years, 
married in 1800 SirCharlesCrauford. In 1803 the young Duke quitted 
Eton, and joining his mother and stepfather, in taking advantage of 
the brief peace of Amiens, ventured on a continental tour; but was 
unfortunately, on the renewal of hostilities, among th: number of the 
English who were detained in France. There he passed four years of 
pad — susceptible period of his life in a state of comparative 

On his return to England, in 1807, he had reached the 22nd year of 
his age, when it was considered too late for him to go to Oxford, he 
— then a member of the Upper House of Parliament, the master of 

le estates, and about to become a married man; so that he 
lost the advantages of a university education without substituting for 
them the benefits of foreign travel. The circle of seciety by which he 
was surrounded in France—extremely limited in its extent, and neces- 
serily narrow in its views—did po | to expand his mind, and every 
thing to inspire him with a fear and hatred of liberal institutions. 
Although he never received a. shilling of public money except the 
—. and occasional pay of a yeomanry commander; slthough he 
never held an office the possession of which involved any invidious du- 
ties; although he was a man, whose personal honour no one ever 
questioned, and whose ewer courtesy bore a due proportion to his 
exaltedrank,and one who in public or private never swerved from that 
which he believed to be just and honourable; yet scarcely ahy person 
of eat pees has been so vilified as the Duke of Neweastie, For more 
than 20 years of his life it was in many quarters asgumed that his 
motives as a landlord and a member of Parliament were of the most 
oe character and his appetite for bobbing insatiable. But it is 
creditable to the sound f of the present age that his declinin 
have not been disturbed by the heats and animosities of politica 
. It will, however, be regretted that he did not enjoy during a 
lengthened period of old age, that tranquility which has been recently 
afforded him by the decay of party wartire and individual enmity. 

Forty years ago the head of the long ennobled house of Pelham- 
Clinton, eleventh in succession from the first Earl of Lincoln, and 
fourth from the first Duke of Neweastle, was regarded as a youth of 
great promise and known to be a person of great possessions. He en- 
tered on life with many personal advantages, with a fortune originally 
considerable, and much improved by the accumulations of 10 years’ 
minority ; but besides these aids and appliances he had the prestige of 
an ancient descent ; he possessed the hig est rank in the peerage, and 
the political weight, which arose from the command of six seats in the 
House of Commons-—namely, two for Boroughbridge, two for Aldbor- 

agh, one for East Retford, and one for Newark. Bat his wealth and 

uence had been still further augmented by a matrimonial alliance 
with one of the greatest heiresses then in England, whose landed esta- 
tes even at that time oe ae 12,000/. a year, and who possessed a 
further fortune of 190,000/. That lady, who had only just completed 
her 18th year, was the daughter of the late Edward Miller Mandy, of 
i » in Derbyshire. Their marriage took place on the 18th of June, 
1807. at Lambeth-palace, and was solemnized by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. At the end of about15 years this union was terminated 
by the death of the Duchess of Newcastle, but at its commencement it 
presented every prospect of being as long as it was happy ; and in all 
respects few men have begun the world with fairer prospects and pos- 
sessions than Henry Pelham Duke of Newcastle—young, manly, full of 
health and vigour,suitably wedded, and amply endowed, rich in poli- 
pee on wt ancestral honours, and social rank ; still, as he advanced 
in life, the world did not smile on him, and when he reached middle age 
he was neither a popular, a happy, nor, on the whole, a prosperous man. 
Brought up in the old school of intense Toryism, he resided on the con- 
tinent in a confined coterie during those years of his life when he ought 
to have been enjoying free intercourse with men of rank inferior to 
himself, at Oxford or Cambridge, and encountering that collision of in- 
tellect aud passion of which a go University presents one of the 
most conspicuous exam i _ tenn the Duke, having been 
, lac at large and practical knowledge of 
the popular mind of England which the majority of the Upper House 
ting those years of their early manhood which in the other 
branch of the lature they usually devote to public affairs. It 
was never the fortune of the late Duke of Newcastle to stand the 
brunt of contested elections, or to study the often varying sentiments 
In his case, as in that of all other men, 
necessarily contributed to the forma- 
ved ergo at Ma he oan cna Parliament was 
of George III., a monarch to whom youn 
men educated like the Duke of Newcastle looked up with a phar 
tious veneration. It was then also that the Perceval Ministry was in 
power, giving the world an example of the most anti-Liberal Govern- 
ment that has ruled = since the great Revolution. 

If there be added to this the narrow political education which the 
Duke of Newcastle received, the influence of that separation from the 
Laer ache people which pra. = lot ‘ah the few great nobles who 

commoners ; if a e weight be given to the original 
constitution of his mind, and the bias of personal Wadi it nl come 


natural that the nob] 
voted for “‘ war to the knife” wi he es eee 


the *“‘ Jacobin Emperor ;” restric- 

tions on the Regent; a continuance of the penal laws affeoting Roman 
Catholics ; coercion bills for Ireland; in unhesitating condemnation of 
Queen Caroline; a support of the Six Acts; non-recognition of the 
South American Republics; a maintenance of the Corn Laws with 
wheat at 84s. ; of the Test and Corporation Acts, of the party that op- 
posed the Canning Ministry ; and with infinitely greater fervour of the 
party that the Reform Act, that memorable statute, which 
es, tn tp bing Gase Sf Forshee hes, nem céane of whieh 

, » have 
than 160,000/. ihe. bimselt, estimated it at 200,0001. Nothing yt, 


more certain than that his ancestors and he 
maintaining their Pa 
tal which, combined with some not mf fortunate purch 
placed the Duke, at an advanced peri 

no means easy as 
did not hesitate publicly to acknowl 
any injury to his private character ; for it is very generally under- 
stood that, whatever inconvenienee he nf have suffered in‘ matters of 
finance, it had not been occasioned by pro: ) 
the contrary, was to be imputed to purchases of land far exceeding in 
value the amount of capital that he could really command. His acqui- 
sition of Worksop Manor, when combined with his other possessions in 
Nottinghamshire, gave him the ownership of that which he was accus- 
tomed, and in some degree entitled, to call “the finest estate in En- 
gland; but though fairly sold and bought, the effort was one to which 
his resources were unequal. The purchase of the Hafod estate in Wales, 
was, however, not so ill judged, though that event ultimately occasioned 
the Duke of Newcastle more trouble and anxiety than any lemrg- 4 
inconvenience which he ever underwent, for charges connected wi 
that propepty were brought in the House of Commons against him and 
the present Duke which deeply wounded the feelings of the deceased 
peer. It so happened that adjoining the Hafod estate there were 7,000 
or 8,000 acres of waste land in which the Crown was somewhat inter- 
ested. The former proprietor, from whose devisees the Duke made the 
purchase, had agreed with the Commissioner of Woods and Forests for 
the transfer of those rights, supposed to be about one-twenticth of the 


expended large sums in 

en in ts—a of i-: 
tata Wrasse poten at Ea. 
of his life, in circumstances 


pecuniary affairs; which fact his Grace 
, a8 he might well do without 


arded his 


usion or ostentation, but, on 


whole. ‘The Duke accepted the estate from the vendors subject to this 


agreement. Now, it unfortunately occurred that the annual return 
delivered to Parliament by the oiice of Woods and Eorests made it ap- 
pear that the Duke had purchased from the Crown—his eldest son act- 


ing on behalf of the Crown—a tract of 7,000 or 8,000 acres of land for 
@ sum not much exceeding 1,000/. 

In this transaction cértain Liberal members of the Lower House 
thought that they had discovered an amazing job perpetrated between 
father and son—Lord Lincoln, the present Duke, being at that time the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests ; but the valuation had been 
made in the time of the previous proprietor, long before the Duke of 
Newcastle had any connexion with the estate. Of the whole only a 
very small portion belonging to the Crown, and even that was contin- 
gent upon those waste lands being enclosed, so that the valuation could 
not be impeached, and Lord Lincoln by a very simple statement of facts 
was enabled to give his accusers a triumphant answer. But this did 
not satisfy the‘Duke, who then, as at all times, rushed inte print with 
very little hesitation, and published a letter in which he stated, doubt- 
less with perfect truth, that he was ying | drawn into this transac- 
tion with the Crown by the conditions on which he had purchased the 
estate, and that Lord Lincoln made him pay interest for six years on the 
purchase money. 

Besides such caures of vexation he experienced heavy domestic afilic- 
tions in the loss of some of his children, and in the death of his wife at 
an age when it could scarcely be said that the days of her youth had 
emery away. In September, 1822, the late Duchess of Newcastle gave 

irth to twins, and on the 27th of that moath her Grace expired at 
Clumber-park, Nottinghamshire, the chief country residence of the 
family, being then only 33 years of age, having been born on the Ist of 
June, 1789. The deceased Peer did not form a seeond matrimonial al- 
liance, nor does fortune seem to have alleviated his domestic losses by 
any great success as a legislator or a politician. Upon himself even 
the Ministry which he supported could not well confer any officeof much 
responsibility, for though his integrity could never be suspected, his 
discretion was by no means remarkable. He solicited and obtained from 
George III. the rangership of Sherwood For. st, a situation of no pecu- 
niary emolument; and on the death of the late Duke of Portland in 
1809 he was appointed Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of Nott- 
inghamshire—an office that so far from being one of emolument is a 
source of expense to almost every holder. . In this bigh position he 
served under four Monarchs, throughout a very eventful period, ex- 
tending over 80 years; but on the 2d of May, 1839, he received a let- 
ter from Lord John Russell, then Secretary for the Home Department 
informing him that the Queen had no further occasion for his services 
aud shortly afterwards the Earlof Scarborough became Lord Lieutenan 
of Nottinghamshire. ‘ 

The immediate cause of this change arose thus :—There were two 
gentlemen resident in Nottinghamshire, Major Warrand and Mr. Pa- 
get, who were considered in all respects worthy to be included in the 
commission of the peace, yet the Duke resisted their appointment, partly 
on political, partly on religious, grounds. Very weighty representa- 
tions on the subject had, however, been addressed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Cottenham), who in terms of perfect courtesy wrote a lette™ to 
the Duke of Newcastle, as Lord-Lieutenant of the county, intimating 
his wish that those gentlemen should be appointed to the magistracy. 
This interference the Duke wre on of repelled, and addressed a let- 
ter to the Lord-Chanccllor, not marked by that dignified and temperate 
tone which might have better suited the gravity of the occasion and 
the exalted rank of the parties. Lord Cottenham gave the Duke an 
opportunity to reconsider his letter, of which he did not avail himself 
in any amicable spirit ; his dismissal from the Lord-Lieutenancy, there- 
fore, became an accomplished fact ; and, with perfect consistency of 
character, he continued to the end of his life an uncompromising oppo- 
nent of Whigs and liberalism. Though he may have rarely been in the 
right, there can be no doubt that at all times he most thoroughly be- 
lieved himself not to have been in the wrong. His virutes, however, 
and his failings were both adverse to his interest, and he seemed al- 
most always to play a losing game. 

The sole honour obtained from the Crown, of which he was deprived 
only by death, was the Order of the Garter, a distinction that he did 
not solicit, but which the Sovereign in the year 1812 commanded him 
to accept ; for, when high Toryism was in the ascendant, no man’s poli- 
tics were so entirely in the right as those of the Duke of Newcastle. 
In the days, however, when reform in Parliament became a State ne- 
cessity, it was evident that there existed a wide gulf between him and 
what might be called the spirit of the age. When the riots, to which 
the agitation of that great question gave rise, attained their most dan- 
gerous elevation, the Royal castle of Nottingham was in a few hours 
reduced to ashes. On Monday, the 10th of October, 1831, at 6 o’clock 
in the evening, a furious mob demanded admission at the gate of the 
castle, which, having been refused, they soon forced an entrance, and, 
as that ancient fortress was the property of the Duke of Newcastle, the 
wild incendiaries of that period resolved to manifest their hatred of 
him and his order by setting fire to one of his dwellings and reducing to 
a heap of ruins one of the most interesting relics ofa bygone age. Of 
its noble apartments nothing now remains save naked and blackened 
walls ; but, possibly, the present or some future Duke of Newcastle 
may effect its restoration. At all events, its destruction will not 
speedily be forgotten. In the eyes of the inhabitants of Nottingham 
and of the surrounding country the confi tion was awful ; and 
owing to the “ew of the building as well as the lofty eminence on 
which it stood, the fire, which lasted five hours, was visible at a prodi- 
gious distance. The windows of the Duke of Newcastle’s town man- 
sion, in Portman-square, were broken by London mobs ; and at the 
same time, when he fortified his residence at Clumber, his precautions 
were found to be by no means unnecessary. It, however, would besu- 
perfiuous to say much more of the deceased Peer than that his private 
virtues will be remembered and admired when his political errors are 
forgotten ; that his character, as an amiable, honourable, high-spiri- 
ted English gentleman will be appreciated when the prejudices and in- 


tolerance of the old anti-Catholic Tory will be no longer formidable or 
offensive. 





INDIA. 


An overland mail has been received, with dates from Bombay to the 
17th Dec. The following are the only important items. 

The Governor-General, accompanied _ Lady Dalhousie, arriv- 
ed at Lahore on the 20th of November, and the North-Western papers 
are full of theilluminations and fetes with which the Viceregal advent 
has been welcomed. Lord Dalhousie will remain eight or nine days at 
Lahore, and is expected about the 15th of December at Wuzeerabad, 
where the interview with Gholab Singh is to take place. 

_ The health of the troops in the Punjab and Upper Provinces is but 
little sugoovee, According to the published returns for the week end- 
ing t e 21st of November, there were1,204 men in hospital out of the 
7,448 composing the garrison of Lahore; nearly half of one regiment 


(the Ist European Fusiliers) were on the sick-list ; and in the 4th Pun- 
jab Infantry 406 out of 894 were in hospital. 

On the 19th of November the Wuzeereé‘Hill tribes attempted their 
long-threatened attack on our outposts on the Bunnoo frontier. On 
the 18th they had assembled in large masses on the Koorum river, 





rr the declared intention of invading our frontier. They came 


= 


down at night inwo the Goomutee 
ward a detachment, which adv 
fire to three of our vil 


, and towards morning sent for- 
from the pass overran and set 
They were, however, unable to make 


by | head against the fire kept u by the guards who, in anticipation of the 


attack, had been placed in the towers of these villages, and were driv- 
en back with considerable loss after 15 minutes’ firing. Themain 
finding their advanced detachment so roughly handled, and ha 
learnt that our outposts were well suppor'ed, immediately disper 
and the frontier is now quiet a. 

The Sikh State prisoners, Chuttur Singh, Shere Singh, and Aotar 
Singh, are to immediately removed from Allahabad to Calcutta. The 
transfer is likely to save a good deal of anxiety as to their safe cus- 


Str W. Gomm arrived at Calcutta and assumed command of the [n- 
dian army onthe 6th of December. 

Sir Charles Napier was at Loodiana on the 30th of November, and is 
expected at Bombay about the end of the year. During Sir Charles 
Napier’s 18 months’ administration 465 efficers of the Bengal army have 
been brought to trial, of whom 14 have been cashiered, six dismissed, 
seven have lost rank, five suspended, and ten reprimanded; only two 
have been honourably acquitted, and four pardoned or their sentence 
commuted. 

Sir Charles has recently presented new colours to the 22d or Chesh- 
ire Regiment of Foot stationed at Dregshai. The following was his ad- 
dress on the occasion :— 

* It is a great pleasure to me, soldiers, to close my command of the 
Indian armies by having the honour to present to the 22d Regiment 
their new colours. It is now eight years since this brave regiment, then 
only 500 strong, under that noble soldier Pennifather, and joined b 
our dusky and brave companions in arms the glorious 25th and 12 
Regimens of Bombay Native infantry, wonthe battle of Meeanee, won 
the battle of Hyderabad, won Scinde for England, and won for them- 
selves these proud colours, decorated with the records of your fame! 

** Soldiers! well may I be proud of being your colonel—well may I be 
— of being colonel of that regiment which stood by the King of Eng- 

and at Dettingen—stood by the celebrated, Lord Peterborough at Bar- 
celona, and into the arms of whose Grenadiers the immortal Wolfe fel 
on the Heig ts of Abraham. Well may I exult in thecommand of such 
a regiment! But I will pass over bygone glories, and speak of what has 
happened in our own times. Never can I forget the banks of the Ful- 
lailee, and the bloody bed of that river, where 20,000 ef our men fought 
35 ,000 enemies! where for three hours, the musket and bayonet en- 
countered the sword and shield in mortal combat; for, on that dreadful 
day, no man spared a foe— we were too weak for mercy. Shall I ever 
forget the strong and lofty entrenchments of Dubba, where the 22d 
advanced in line, unshaken—a living wall; and, under a murderous 
fire, stormed the works?. There those honoured old colours, of 
which we have just taken leave, bravely born forward by their Ensigns, 
Bowden and Blake,—one of whom, Lieutenant Bowden, I see before me, 
bearing them this day, but in a higher rank—were in a few minutes seen 
waving triumphantly aloft amidst the combatants on the summit. 

«* Men of Meeanee, you must remember with exultation and with pride 
what a view burst upon your sight when under a heavy fire, you reached 
the bank of the river, and a hurl of shields and Scindian capped and 
turbaned heads and flashing scimitars, high brandished in the air, 
spread as a sea before you, and 35,000 valiant warriors of Beloochis- 
tan threatening you with destruction! Then the hostile armies closed 
and clashed togeiber and desperate combats thickened along the line! 
The superb 9th Cavalry of Bengal and the renowned Scinde Horse— 
the dark chivalry of India, burst as a thunder-storm cloud charg- 
ing into the dry bed of the torrent, driving the foe before them! At 
that moment aterrible cry arose onthe right. It was the dreadful 
British shout of battle. It began with the 22d, and was re-echoed 
from right to left, from regiment to regiment, along the line. Lines of 
levelled bayonets now gleamed, charging through the smoke, and the 
well: fought field of Meeanee was your own. 

‘* Soldiers, these are not clouds that pass away like summer clouds, 
and are forgotten. They remain fixed on the minds of men—they are 
recorded in the pages of history. Young soldiers of the 22d, when fu- 
ture battles arise and the strife grows heavy and strong, remember the 
deeds that were done by these old soldiers of Meeanee. It was they 
who covered these colours with laurels—it was they who won the le- 
gends which these standards bear emblazoned in golden letters on the 
silk. Remember these things, and move shoulder to shoulder with the 
day. And now, young soldiers, a few words about drill. It is tiresome 
and often disheartening, and annoys men ; but remember that it is drill 
that makes eompanies, and regiments, and brigades, and divisions act 
together, and to strike, as it were, with great and mighty blows; it is 
drill which gives you the battle and the glory of victory 

‘* Ensigns take these new colours from my hands. I know you will 
carry them gloriously on the day of battle; and if you fall, still the 
colours of the 22d will advanoe—for brave men will never be wanting 
in the field to bear them forward to victury with fire and steel; and now 
22d, take your colours, and let the ancient city of Chester, begirt by its 
proud old walls, exult in the glories of its own brave regiment.” 

Sir C. Napier has written to Bombay te secure a passage by the 
mail-steamer that leaves there on the 3d of January, but it is consider- 
ed doubtful whether he will be able to reach Bombay by so early 
date. Sir Willenghy Cotton will also leave India by the mail of the 
3d of January. ublic entertainment is to be given to him in the 
Town-hall on the 31st of December, at which his successor is also ex- 
pected tobe present. Sir Willoughby’s administration will long be 
gratefully remembered by the Bombay army ; in his intercourse with 
those under his command, and in the dispensation of his patronage, he 





has been uniformly remarkable for impartiality, firmness, and kind- 
ness. 

The operations of the Bengal Railway Company have been much im- 
peded by the delay of Government in providing the necessary legisla- 
tive authority to take the ground for the line; thus the progress of 
the works is confined to such persons of ground along the course of 
the line as belong to parties with whom the contractors have been able 
to negotiate private arrangements. The interruptions from this source 
have not, however, been so serions as they have been represented to 
be, or as English precedent would lead one to anticipate. Land in 
India is infinitely less valuable than in England, and the public spirit 
of the Hindoos generally induces them to give it up readily for any 

ublic works executed underGovernment auspices. In this case a peculiar 
inducement (and in this country a very effective one) has been afforded 
by the promise that the names of those who give up their ground vol- 
untarily are to be perpetuated by being inscribed on some one of the 
bridges or other works to be construc thereon. The electric tele- 
graph is progressing rapidly, and the entire line will be laid down as 
far as Diamond-harbour by Christmas. The progress of laying down 
the wires (which are covered with resin and protected by earthenware 
pipes) is at the rate of about three miles a day. 

An almost fatal accident has happened to Mr. Knight, the aeronaut. He 
made his second balloon ascent from Calcutta on the 25th of November, 
and was passing at a great height over Calcutta towards Dum Dum, 
when the balloon was observed by many persons, watching it through 
telescopes, suddenly to collapse, and descend with great rapidity and 
violent oscillations. It fortunately fell in the rice swamp. Mr. Knight 
was taken up senseless, and for some days was not expected to sur- 
vive the shock he had sustained. Heis, however, now recovering. 

The Nizam’s affairs continue in statu quo, and he is still his own 
Minister. The contributions hitherto levied on his subjects have, ow- 
ing to his laxity in enforcing payment, produced sums in driblets so 
small as hardly te amount to one-sixth of the assessment; meanwhile 
it is stated that the Resident, acting under instructions from Calcutta, 
has intimated to the Nizam that unless the sum due to the Company’s 
Government he paid on the given day (December 81, 1850), all official 
intercourse between this og entative and his Highness must cease 
straightway. If this meance is seriously meant, it is presumed that the 
Supreme Government has res olved on acting in the event of default. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Madras army, Sir George Berkeley, 
arrived at Hyderabad on the 7th of December, and it is surmised that 
his visit has reference to the present crisis of the Nizam’s affairs. 





CHINA. 


The accounts reach down to the 29th of Nov., from Hong Kong. It 
is reported that in Canton all was quiet. Nothing further had been 
heard respecting the rebels. They would, probably, in Chinese fashion, 
be bribed into quiescence. 

The change in the Navigation Laws had occasioned freights to fali to 
an unprecedented low rate. Many of the American vessels employed 
in the Californian trade proceed to Hong Kong, after discharging their 
cargoes at San Francisco, and were ready to accept of any rate of 
freight rather than meet with detention. The rate to Great Britain 





was about 2/. per ton, and it maybe lower. (This will scarcely remu- 
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rate the superb American clipper-ships, which are seeking freights 
England. ) 


(a ag ee 

A.tsum.—The artists and artisans of Munich have 
a present to Louis of Bavaria, as a lasting sign of their 
ic ® Prand acknowledgment of his merit in the cultivation of the fine 
+ industrial arts. The present of the artists is an Album, twenty- 
‘nohes broad, twenty inches high, and seven anda half inches 
e My it is bound in dark red velvet, and decorated with clasps, orna- 
ate and basso-relievos, in gilded bronze, in the Gothic style of the 
th century. In the middie of the cover is a large medallion, encir- 
“ with brilliants, and filled with a basso-relievo, re resenting the 
jg surrounded by his artists, and saying to them, ‘I live in your 
is!” (the answer of the King to the deputation of artists after his 
 jeation). In the corners are four medallions, the basso-relievos of 
ich represent the architects with their models, tho sculptors and 
once founders with the “ Bavaria,” the historical painters executing 
resto work, and the landscape and genre painter painting from na- 
reso Mout the middle medallion are placed the armsof the King, of 
e four divisions of Bavaria, and of the artists, with the dedication, 
ecuted in enamel, and surrounded by rich leaves. The interior con- 
: 1g a collection of 170 drawings, water colours and oil paintings, ex- 
ted by artists in Munich, Dresden, Berlin, Dusseldorf, Stuttgart, 
. go that the Album, indeed, appears as a present of all the German 
tists. —4rt Journal. 
Accioent To Sik Roserr Peew.—It appears that the accident to 
Robert Peel, mentioned last week, was exaggerated. As he was 
jing in the park at Drayton Manor, his horse took frightand ran 
ay with him. The park gate was , and the horse ran into Faze- 
‘and fell. down in the middle of the street, cut its head and side, and 
ake its knees very badly. Sir Robert was picked up and taken toan 

», and a surgeon sent for, but he is not dangerously hurt. 


A MAGNIFICENT 








ue Earu or EcLesMere’s Picrures.—We hear with mach grati 
ation that the picture-gallery in Bridgewater-house is to be comple 
forthwith, so that the collection may be opened to the public and 
eign visitors during the great Exhibition. As the scaffolding is 
y now being put up to begin the internal works, efforts will be need- 
to get it done. We hope other owners of collections and fine man- 
ns Will take the hint thus afforded, and set their houses in order. 
land has wonderfal collections of works of art, but too many of them 
sealed.— The Builder. 













COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT TO 


MAX MARBTZEK,} 


tthe ASTOR PLACE OPERA HOUSE, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, Feb. 12.~— 


» Committee of Arrangements have the satisfaction of informing the friends of Mr. Ma- 
rek,and of the Opera and the public generally, that they are enabled to offer upon this 
asion a Programme of unsurpsssed attractiveness, The entertainments of the evening 
include the favourite Grand Opera 


SEMIRAMIDE, 
By Rossini, 
FIRST TIME THIS SEASON, 
p which Signorina T. Parodi, and the whole mgth of the Company will appear, and 


A GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
Between the first and second acts of the Opera. 


1. Overture, “ Rigzio,” (full orchestra).....ccccccerccccerseccesscccs Maretzek 


2. Grand Fantasie de Concert, piano, on airs from “ Fille du Regiment,” 
com and executed bDY....cccssserccoess cesses «»Maurice Strakosch 


3. Romanza, Signor Lorini “ Spirto gentil,” Favorita ....... eeee 
4. Grand Fantaisie Drama tique, violin, on airs from “ Lucia di Lamme 
moor,” composed 


and executed by......0. weebeceoces eee veces U. Hauser 
Grand Fantaisie,“‘ Coronation March,” from Meyerbeers “ Pro- 
phete,” arranged 


y by M. Strakosch, and first time executed b 
assisted by ° , — 


FIFTEEN PERFORMERS, Ladies and Gentlemen, on 
EIGHT PIANOS. 
ricesof Admission—Parquet and Boxes, Two Dollars ; Amphitheatre, Fifty Cents. 

















SHAKSPEARE READINGS. 


OF. HOWS will read the Comedy of ** AS 
-¥ Institute, on WEDNESDAY EVENING ig Xn Nay 
ts Fifty Cents. Tobe obtained a: the door, and at the usual places. 


. B. The present and the following Readings of the Course, will be given on Wednesday 
nings, instead of Thursday’s, as h fe d, ; x 


°? at the Stuyve- 
‘0 commence at 8 








DIED —At’Jersey City, on the Sist ult.,after a short but severe ilin 
ess, ELEAN 
ZABETH, the beloved wife of James Walter, Esq. a 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-2. 


THE ALBION. 


EW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1861. 











ir. THOMAS PEELE, Mr. Jouy Dever, and Mr. W. CLEVELAND are our au- 
zed agents for making collections for this Journal in the South and West. 





0 CORRESPONDENTS.—An Old Subscriber.—-The tale to which you allude was 

plished in our columns about eighteen months ago The authorship is without 

pbt, correctly given, the person to whom it is attributed in the journal you send 
ing a regular contributor to the American periodical in which it originall 
ared.——We beg to thank T. B. R. of St. Louis, Missouri, for his very Wieed- 
ousideration——A. D. Baltimore. A compliance with your request would 
pect us to similar applications from many of the chief cities of the Union and 
British rovinces. A compliance with all would be obviously in sonvenient, 
ut woul aogees invidious to make exceptions. You will not think us indif- 
nt, if compelled to decline—The person who writes to us from Kingston, C.W. . 
bformed that we havo already an agent at that place. 





he Canada, Cunard’s Mail Steamer of the 18th ult., reached Bos- 
early on Wednesday morning, after a very stormy passage to Hali- 
during which she encountered some large floating fields of ice. 
he political news from England, so far as home affairs are concerned, 
gin barren of interest ; but the Parliament men are evidently 
ng up their loins for a lively, if not a very profitable session, and 
© who wade through the voluminous columns of the London daily 
nals should wipe their spectacles and clear their eyes, in anticipa- 
of Most wearisome debates. All that has been enunciated, from 
oi and platforms, against Papal aggression will be revamped for 
| mene of the Houses, and we believe that the Government will rather 
— to encourage, than to cut short, the prolixity of honourable 
eve The gain of time is very important for a Cabinet that en- 
*s by sufferance. In the meantime we remain in ignorance of Lord 
. an Proposed method of reconciling Protestant supremacy 
rem men of the Roman Catholics ; without the latter he would 
” a om been out of office. Rumour, indeed, states confiden tly 
oe: will be brought forward, rendering the oft-quoted Roman 
me tere of English titles an offence punishable by two 
“ Prisonment. If this be so, shall we see no Prelates enact- 
® part of martyrs, receiving addresses and dating their replies 
A within the stone walls of Newgate prison? Turn which way he 
, the Prime Minister is beset with difficulties. 
a = Chancellor of the Exchequer much more to be envied. 
a Ue surplus at his disposal, the financial reformers 
A. ree —_ out the disposal of it for him, not only before it be 
aa ¢ treasury coffers, but to an amount altogether beyond the 
Neal semi of the current year. The window-tax, which is a 
Hes =— to the age, 18, we trust, doomed. The pleas on which 
me n urged are so simple and so unanswerable, that we won- 
ed 7 aon of the Crown can condescend to defend its con- 
| nea “ cry for a remission of the duties on paper and adver- 
ee ; rom a much more suspicious quarter. It emanates almost 
* ze rom interested parties—the paper-makers and the pub- 
lies ey contrive to enlist in their behalf a certain amount of 
ympathy, having under their control the great engine where- 


D 
} 








with the public are wheedled, coaxed, and threstened. We shall be 
glad to see knowledge cheapene!, so soo as the Revenue’ permits it ; 
but in the meantime, light and air havea prior claim. 

The death of the Duke of Newcastle is only of importance, as it pre- 
motes Lord Lincoln to the Upper House, and has given occasion to 
semi-political obituary notices of the deceased Peer. He acquired a 
certain degree of notoriety by his well-remembered axiom, about 
« doing what he would with his own.” But his Grace did not go half 
so far as many of the mouthy Radicals of our generatiou, who, not con- 
tent with doing what they will with their own, (and this gives them 
little trouble, seeing that they have nothing,) are perpetually clamour- 
ing for the right to do what they will with their neighbours’ goods and 
ehattels. 

We have to record also the death of another Peer, whe was an honour 
to the list of British nobles. The Marquis of Northampton, lately 
President of the Royal Society, and eminent for his scientific attain- 
ments, died on Friday. the 17th ult. Heis succeeded by his son, Earl 
Compton. 

Three County elections will shortly take place. Viscount Adare, has 
lately resigned his seat for Glamorganshire: South Nottinghamshire 
is vacant by the death of Mr. Bromley, and Bedfordshire] by that of 
Lord Alford. The elevation of Lord Lincoln to the Peerage creates a 
vacancy also in the Falkirk Burghs. 

Queen Victoria continues at Windsor dispensing the hospitalities of 
the season toasmall and changing circle of visitors. Amongst those 
lately honoured by invitations to that magnificent residence, we observe, 
in addition to members of the Royal Family and the Cabinet Ministers, 
the names of Lt. Genl. Radowitz, the Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Macaulay, 
and the Hon. C. A. Murray and his bride, known here as Miss Wadsworth 
of Genesee in this State. 

A matter of considerable interest to many persons in the United 
States is the talked-of removal of the British Atlantic Mail Steamers 
from Liverpool to Holyhead. Something might have been gained by 
substituting a Western Irish port, although that scheme would have 
been attended with serious inconvenience; but this silly plan will elicit 
so serious an opposition, that it can scarcely be carried out. In the 
pettiness of contemplated gain, and the recklessness of consequent loss, 
the project smells of officious and official dabbling. 

No steamer was to be despatched from Liverpool on the 25th ult. The 
next one due will be the .4/rica, of Cunard’s line, which was to sail for 
this port on Saturday last, the 1st inst. 


As an addition to the thousand points of difference between the French 
and the English character and genius, the latest intelligence from 
Paris curiously illustrates the mannerin which Frenchmen concentrate 
their political attention on persons, and not on principles. The latter 
indeed are brilliantly fought for, eloquently advocated, and drafted 
with much skill into Charters and Constitutions; but so soon as a new 
Revolution is an accomplished fact, the game of intrigue is renewed, 
and press and people devote their interest to personal movements alone. 
To say not hing of Ministries, whose main object in both countries is 
generally self-defence and continuance in office, what a contrast is 
there between the leading public men in France andin England! We 
identify Lord Stanley with protection, Joseph Hume with financial 
reform, Mr. Cobden with free trade, and Lord Ashley with sympathies 
for the defenceless and oppressed. Who can in a similar way connect 
M. Thiers, or Lamartine, or Odillon Barrot, or Louis Napoleon himself, 
with any single important measure, or any well-defined course of action ? 
The remark occurs to us in our vain endeavour to comprehend the 
wants and wishes of the National Assembly of France, between a ma- 
jority of which body and the Executive there appears to exist a most 
rancorous hatred. But facts must be recorded. 

General Changarnier was dismissed, and a new Ministry nominated, 
as our columns announced last Saturday. Four of the old members re- 
main in the Cabinet, Messrs. Baroche, Roucher, Fould, and de Parieu; 
to these are added M. Drouyn del’ Huys, late Ambassador to London 
who has the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs, Gen. Regnault de-Saint-Jean- 
d’ Angely for the War Department, and Messrs. Bonjean, T. Ducos, 
and Magne, whose fame has not reached distant lands. The Assembly, 
ever ready with its cry ‘‘to your tents 0 Israel!” took direct grounds 
against the new Government, by referring to a Committee the drawing 
up of a resolution that should point oat what the Assembly was to do 
under the circumstances. The Committee, by a vote of eight to seven 
agreed upon anc presented its report to the Chamber, on Tuesday, the 
14th ult. It amounted to a vote of censure on the Government for ex- 
ercising its acknowledged right, (which n o one ever seriously doubted), 
and of condolence for the dismissed Commander-in-Chief, in whom un- 
abated confidence is expressed. The debate on the adoption of this re- 
solution has been in the highest degree stormy, and has excited great 
sensation in Paris. We cannot find room for any of the smart things 
said on the occasio=. The discussion continued at the latest date ; and 
we must await the result until the arrival of the next steamer. Louis 
Napoleon has come in for mueh praise, on account of his personal bear- 
ing through these troublous changes. For our own parts, having in- 
cluded him above amongst three or four of the leading men in France 
whose political principles (if they have any) are a perfect riddle, we 
must confess we see no reason to withdraw it. He seems to be rather 
an adroit weathercock—on the best possible terms with the Legislature 
when a dotation iz required to help him through his pecuniary difficul- 
ties—hearty comrade of the military, lavish of sausages and Cham- 
pagne on re view-days, when there seemed to his dazzled and weak per- 
ception some chance of their carrying him in triumph to the Tuileries— 
and now hand in glove with the people, riding in their midst without a 
train of dragoons, because he has for the moment quarrelled with both 
the Chamber and the Chieftain. If any one can furnish us proof of 
President Bonaparte’s honesty of purpose or far-sighted sagacity, we 
skall gladly find place forit. His birth, education, and profession 
would ensure his being a brave and courteous personage. 





TheSchleswig-Holsteiners are said to have submitted unconditionally 
to the Danish claims, enforced by the threats of the Austrian and Rus- 
sian Commissioners The gallant men of the Duchies may curse the 
Prussian Government with reason, for having stimulated their attempt 
at independence, and then left them in the lurch, at the very nick of 
time. 

The rumoung regularly repeated for many weeks past, on the arrival 
of each steamer from Europe, to the effect that Narvaez and the Spanish 
Cabinet had resigned, appears at length to be founded on fact. The 
young Queen of Spain is said to have entrusted M. Mons and M. Rideland 
with the formation of a new Administration. 








The law proceedings at New Orleans against the invaders of Cuba 
and their abettors has not made much progress. General Henderson 
has been acquitted, the jury being unable to agree upon a verdict. 
General Quitman, Governor of Mississippi, whose submission to the 
U. 8. authorities has been much doubted and widely canvassed, is 
said by telegraphic report from New Orleans, dated on Tuesday, to have 
arrived in that city, in custody of the U. S. Marshal. Whatever be 
the result of the trial, the ridiculous failure of the invasion is a 
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greater security against its repetition than the enforcement of any 
legal pains and penalties could be. 


Jenny Lind is expected at New Orleans, in time to give her first Con- 
cert there, on Monday next. It is rumoured that Salvi is to accompany 
her from Havanas. How far such an arrangement may suit Mr. Bar- 
num’s pecuniary views, we do not know ; but as an artistic move, it is 
he best that he has yet made.—P. 8. Jenny Lind and suite reached 
New Orleans yesterday, in the Faicon, steamer. 








Accounts from the City of Mexico, to the 16th ult., mention the in- 
auguration of Arista as President ; and also the outbreak and sup- 
pression at Guanajuata of an insurrection in behalf of Santa Anna. 





Professor Hows, well-known to most of our readers, as for many 
years writing ably in this journal its theatrical criticisms, is giving a 
series of Shakspearian Readings at the Stuyvesant Institute of this 
city His elocutionary powers have often been noticed with high com- 
mendation by our contemporaries ; and his many friends will gladly 
take this opportunity of testifying their esteem. The next reading, 
‘As you Like it,” will be on Wednesday Evening, not Thursday as 
originally advertised. 

—————~._——— 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Lonpon, 17th January, 1851. 


The government party are in great suspense and doubtful dilemma as 
to what will be done oe much vexed and everlasting ques- 
tion of ‘* Papal Aggression.” and therefore, al h the Quarter- 
ly has been out for some time past the Edinburgh Review keeps mod- 
estly back, as it feels it must say something correct, and does not know 
what to say, for it must not compromise the ministers. However, the 
4th of February will soon be here, and then the campaign.for the ses- 
sion will . : 

I suppose we may aes winter weather in the summer solstice, for 
now in this usually cold season the thermometer actually high- 
er than it often does in July—the other day it was 50 in Hee or tey 
have had no frost during the whole of this month. Violets are selling 
in the streets abundantly : lange bunches for a penny each. 

The Press is the engine which keeps all things right now-a-days. 
The medical 1, ‘* The Lancet,” which comes out Satur- 
day, announced its intention of taking in hand all edible articles and 
analysing them, so that the public may know where and when there is 
‘‘ death in the pot,” as @ medical man once proved. But besides ex- 

ing the tradesmen, this brave Lancet announces who are the 
Ponest ones, as it did in its last number, of coffee and ; 
mentioning by name the only two houses : 
where honest coffee may be got. This is a novel mode of advertise- 
ment, and ought to be well paid for by those who are so favourably 

uffed. 

’ The public have received lately from Mr. Dickens an account of the 
names that are most common in land, but I could have afforded him 
amusing proof of the frequency of some, in the fact that a friend of 
mine called the other dey at the Se eee ee 
Mr. Gray of the Zoo oe was by presented 
to Mr. pen and inate of the Botanical d t. 

There is much ion for war of the kind in the a 

roaching Parliamentary meeting. The Whigs will have to stand the 
foue of all that the Radicals can say, ~~ all that the mee neey — do. 
They seem in a desperate position, unless they act vigorously; but un- 
Svecaniely their principle generally is the “ laissez aller” = 
When the sight of a venerable Bencher of the Temple failed at 
of ninety, notwithstanding all the resources of art, he remarked with 


the calmness of y, that he believed he must leave it to time. 
But the do system will not do for us now in these railway and 
electric tel days. However, great escapes give even cowards 


confidence, and the well known self-satisfaction of some of our leaders 
will carry them through all the perils ani storms that at present 
threaten their devoted ‘ 

With respect to the * rved of all observers” the celebrated Car- 
dinal Wiseman, it must be allowed that he has been covered with an 
amount of abuse, calumny, and misrepresentation, which he certainly 
did not deserve personally, and which he has met with unruffied calm- 
ness and good temper, except in the case of the dispute between him 
and Lady Morgan, respecting « certain chair that ye wot of. His per- 
son, and above all his family extraction, have been a constant theme of 
abominable attacks. Caricatures have abounded, but the only good 
and fair one is that representing his Eminence and worthy John Bull 
engaged at a game of chess, the Cardinal saying, ‘* There’s check to 
your Queen, John”—upon whick the Bull quietly retorts “ Stop—your 
Bishop is in the wrong place.” 

Hospitable Britons. are now getting much alarmed to think how they 
shall receive, entertain, and lodge the extra and additional million of 
people who are expected to clog the streets of this over- anita 
during the month of May next. In this matter of the Exposition. 
fear that “ distance lent enchantment tothe view,” and now pro: ris 
revealing the colossal proportions of the coming monster, they 
afraid to meet him, and more than half disposed to cut and run as the 
Russians did at Moscow. I fancy our policemen will be horridly put to 
it to keep order, particularly as they cannot profess to be walking po- 
lyglot dictionaries. However, let “‘ Esperance” be our motto, and if 
we are swallowed up, let us fall decently and with becoming dignity— 
‘* Impavidos ferient ruin.” 

The bellicose correspondence between the Triton ‘ Times” and the 
well known hirsute member for Birmingham, on the currency question, 
has amused many people who fancy that the powerful journal gotrather 
the worst of it. At all events, it is evident that however much the 
newspaper in question may like to attack others and recommend them 
to be patient under its well meant remarks, its philosophy goes to the 
winds when any body falls foul of it, and a torrent of severe animad- 
versions is poured out. Itreminds one of the old general officer com- 
manding some troops during the Irish Rebellion, who forcibly recom- 
mended his men to take it patiently, because the unhappy rebels were 
their countrymen and should be dealt with gently ; but while he was 
talking. and his soldiers wer: being struck down without resisting, a 
randum shot took off the end of his nose, at which he instantly scream- 
ed out “ Fire away, boys.” By the way, this incident is med | a 
to its probability by what actually took place in India under Lord 
Gough the other day, when an unhappy and sanguinary conflict was 
precipitated by a shot approaching too near his Lordship’s tent, and 
causing him to lose, not his nose, but his temper. 

So completely are we now in the habit of sending weekly commynica- 
tions by steamers to your side of the water, that considerable annoy- 
ance and disappointment was felt in the city when it was discovered 
that there aoe be no steamer to the United States on the 25th inst., 
and the merchants declared that such a “hiatus” should not occur 

ain. I rather suspect that if they had to make a profit and loss 
affair of it during the winter season, they would decline the specu- 
lation. 

The money market is getting higher and higher, in consequence of 
the exchanges being against us, and a demand for bullion being ex- 

ted by the Bank of England, which in anticipation of mcney becom- 
ng ‘‘ dearer’ shortly, is again going to raise its rate of discount, or in 
other words to “* put the screws on.’ t 

In defence of the generally abused, and I am afraid pretty justly 
abused, climate of this country, one may triumphantly refer to the 
tables published by Mr John N. Dickinson of -Leeds, who es 
thereby that in the year jast oe of 1850 we have been blessed 
with 218 fine days, while only 147 rainy days are recorded nst 
them. But then an It»lian’s notion of a fine day and an ‘g 
would probably be essentially different. A clear sky is certainly « 
rarity with us, particularly in this our great wen, where two millions 
of people are hard at work all day and for a great portion of the night, 
burniag as much sea coal as they can. 

It seems to be the prevailing opinion that all consideration for the 
feelings of the Chancellor of the Exchequer notwithstanding, there will 
be a most material modification of the window tax shortly. There 
are some things which must be conceded to popular clamour, as was 
notoriously the case with the Reform Bill, respecting which nothing was 
to be yielded to the vulgar voices of the “‘ great unwashed,” and yet 
when a hundred thousand men assemble! at Birmingham, and after 
having joined in prayer held up their hands and vowed that if Reform 
should be denied they would no longer pay taxes, so strong a manifesta- 


tion could not be overlooked, and the Peers feeling that they could get 
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nothing like it in Bond street or Saint James's street, allowed 
thomelves toyield. The roar and foam of the tide against them marked 
the power of the stream they had to contend against, so as to persuade 
them it woald be vain to try to swim against it. It is now said there 
is a similar f about the tax on light, although I do not believe 
it will comparatively make more than a ripple. 

It is the nature of John Bull to rather love being frightened and be- 
ing kept in @ state of continued excitement and agitation by some sea- 
sonable horror, particularly during the grim months of winter. If one 
alarm subsides, another instantly springs up and is pronounced to be 
** guch as to excite the most serious apprehensions.” Sir Francis Head’s 

was for a while the cause of horror with some of our durable 
islanders who held that as surely as Tom Thumb was once swal- 
lowed by a red cow, so should we all be eaten up by those dreadful lit- 
tle Frenchmen in red trowsers. And there are always believers enough 
in this sort of thing to support a prophet of evil, without which he would 
soon cease to exist. 
“ For Charlatans can do no good 
Until they're mounted in a crowd, 
And when they’re punished, all the hurt 
Is but to fare the better for’ t.””—— ‘ 

And now we are preparing ourselves with apprehensions of the Asi- 
atic Chelera almost serious enough to cause the very evil we deprecate. 
Tis surely not wise to ‘‘ forestal our date of grief and run to meet that 
we would most avoid.” The cherubimical countenance of John expands 
sadly when these grave topics are afloat. But after all, we adapt our- 
selves pretty well to circumstances, and have too much practical good 
sense to expect to draw sunbeams from cucumbers, make bricks with- 
out straw, or cut blocks with razors. Apropos of this adaptation to 
circumstances, 1 remember that when Lord Brougham was Chancellor, 
an ene german refused to answer a Bill in Chancery, in conse- 
quence religious scruples which did not permit him to take an 
oath. His Lords uP asked the recusant whether he was a Quaker or a 
Moravian, as in either case relief was provided. The latter said he was 
neither, whereupon his Lordship promptly advised him ‘ forthwith to 
become either the one or the other !” 

Our populatfon continues to increase in a most alarming ratio, and 
one of the registrars told me this morning that the deaths had wonder- 

decreased di the last few months so that in both senses we 
are ‘‘ progressing,” and threaten to fill our little island accordingly ; 
so you must expect your rate of “immigration” to keep up. But the 
sister island, the emerald pe - —_ in d via ren lately, 
partl emmaancgy ey pe partly from causes too sad to dwell on. 

s Battersea ark” is rising into importance; the rent of land in the 
neighbourhood is augmenting, and the new suspension bridge connect- 

it with the opposite shore is in course of erection—some connexion 
ween the two banks of the river has long been wanted at this spot, 
and will be a great boon to the old inhabitants of those western locali- 
ties. Itis the more important to encourage and promote access to these 
ba | of London,” the new parks, as very many footpaths in the neigh- 
of London have been stopped up recently, thereby depriving 


the la man not only of a healthful walk, butin many cases of the | P® 


shortest pata to his daily labor, thus adding toil to him who lives by 
toil. The fact is, we shall never have too much space for the crowding 
masses of our cockneys, and it is necessary to preserve some area free 
from the superir bent pressure of bricks and mortar. The want of 
ee fit for air and exercise was one of the grievances of which our 
rench neighbours most bitterly complained, before and during the first 
Revolution of 1789. In a petition to the National Convention, the peo- 
eof Orleans complained and said, ‘‘ We are confined within the city 
prisoners ; the authorities destroy or block up our foot-paths to 
— us from enjoying the air which is common to all mankind.”— 
pparently minor miseries like these grievously exasperate the artisan. 
It is not the greatest political wrong which has the greatest effect on 
men’s minds, but the invasion of personal rights and conveniences, 
and the d and hourly discomfort consequent thereon. A mechanic 
** forth wal on asummer’s morn” is sorely vexed when he ‘‘ breaks 
his nose,” as the French say, against a new and unexpected barrier. 
‘ CAM. 


é Toronto, February 1, 1851. 
The most prominent matters of interest, that have occurred since I 
pe ere o~ relate te a Pees yor the cyte, ES Parliament, 
e sea overnmen 8 iscuss th ere’ 

in their inverse order. " nai 
You are aware that soon after the destruction of the Parliament 
House at Montreal, Mr. Sherwood took advantage of the excitement 
and indignation that prevailed at the moment, and carried, (what 
my residence in this i will not deter me from denouncing) his ab- 
atory Parliaments. Mr. Sherwood proposed, in 

his Resolutions, that the seat of Government should be fixed for four 
ears, alternately, at Quebec and Toronto, the ancient capitals of 
wer and Upper Canada. Doubtless, therefore, when, in his anxiety 
to secure the prize for Toronto, he last year vacated his comfortable 
mansion for the Governor-General, and edified the idlers in King Street 
with all sorts of gossip about: the new comers, Mr. Sherwood was under 
the fond delusion, that the seat of Government was here for four years 
certain. But he has found that Mr. Lafontaine and the French in- 
fluence in the Cabinet are too many for him. The dictator only con- 
sented to try the new scheme first in this Province, on condition of 

being the sooner back to his darling Bas Canada. 

The Grand Jury of the County of York, who have been in session for 
the last four weeks at the Winter Assizes, it would appear, determined 
to ascertain the views of the Executive on the threatened removal to 





’ Quebec next autumn. They accordingly prepared an address on the 


subject, and, in the usual manner, requested to know when Lord Elgin 
would receive the Jury. According to the Colonist :— 


The answer given was that the Governor would let them know between that 
time and Tuesday. Day after day passed without any intimation from the Go- 
vernor, and on Tuesday, absent jurors had come into town from the country, in 
order to join their fellows in presenting the address at Government House. “Bat 
to their astonishment, instead of an intimation that the be received, that 
immaculate statesman, Attorney-General Baldwin, had the 
the foreman to show him a precedent for such an address, and on his doing so, that 
the Governor would receive them with it! The foreman was too ready for “ sleepy 
Bob," and he was out with his precedent at once, which happened to refer to a 
time when Lord Elgin was fishing for addresses, and not, as at present, endeavour- 
ing to suppress any solitary attempt toapproachhim. The instance quoted by the 
Foreman was the occasion of Lord Elgin’s arrival here, when the jury then 

(of which Me, HeGreeh, Be ecto Foon, 4 oe a ,) presented 
a a ress, whic was too to i 
a congr atory glad to receive, 


A 


The Globe questions the correctness of the above, in the following 
SS a denial,—it appears to, me, however, only a 


le shuffle to conceal a gross tical blunder, and that th 3 
lentet’s chery is nearest the trath. eT ee ee 


We observe that one of our contemporari make capi 
that occurred in receiving the Siiveuees of oe ‘Grand J ay. Wircding cout 
be more unjust. The address it . a purely political question, and the 
reference is prey td mes action on it, and it 
. seman Soma oe ne so es A an address on 
political point, should properly come ¢ Provincial Secretary. W 
are instructed to say, that there was not the slightest demur soaomabebes the ad- 
r Z ~ as to the most correct mode of receiving it. 
inally, it was arranged that the address should be presented to 
Lord = by the Grand Jury to-day. They accordingly waited on 
his Excellency at the Executive Council Office, and fou attended 
aes, STE 
R ost im * to 
His Excellency’s answer more intelligible. + Perese or 


We have heard with regret, thatit is intended to remove the Seat of Go- 
vernment from Toronto to Quebec, in the course of the present year. 
én would respectfully to your Excellency that by the Resolutions of 
he oldie of Assembly, it was recommended that the Seat of Government should 
. . & period not e four years, alternately in Torontu and Quebec. 
be arenes bei c to subject the Proviuce to the 
vy chargesof a second removal within two years, involving, in our opinion, an 
unnecessary expenditure of the public money, and an act of injustice to Upper 


We are aware thatthe right of fixing the Seat of Government rests with 
Exce »and not with the other branches of the Legislature, and we only refer 


to the sof the House of Assembly, as appearing to be consi 
with justice to both sections of the Province We would eter 
but earnestly, submit to your Excellency to consider the prety of oe pa 


Read = pees utions of the House of Assembly to their fullest extent, and in their 


i 


ANSWER. 
—It gives me much pleasure to receive the renewed assurance of yo 
to our Mand my family. and I accept with gratitude your expressions of and 
1 can, with all sincerity, affiim that our so} arn in Toronto has been inev: 
sag er le tous personally. I meg. that the best manus al 
pe as have been promoted a meeting of the Legislature in this place, 
y indly feelings to which this arrangement has given rise. I need hardly 


* 





oa THe Avion. 





observe that the orderly and courteous demeanour of the Citizens of Toronto have 
contributed largely to this result. It isan undoubted fact thatat this moment 
thecredit of the Province stands higher than it has done at any time since the 


Union. 

As regards the allusion contained in your Address to the projected removal of 
the Seat of Government to Quebec, I desire in the first place to remark that 1 ob- 
serve with satisfaction that you refer with respect to the Prerogative of the Crewn. 
I may remind you, however, that under our system of Constitutional Government 
this Prerogative isnot exercised nr prec ore on the advice of Ministers respon. 
sible to Parliament, and influenced intendering it by broad considerations of pub- 
lic advantage. 

I have therefore to state in reply to the inquiries which you have addressed to me 
on this point, that when the Government determined to acton the address of the Le- 
gislative Assembly in favour of alternating Parliaments, it was resolved as the least 
objectionable mode ofcarrying out the desired object, that the Seat of Government 
should be fixed for two years — the place to which it might first be removed. 

Efforts were made to induce the Government to proceed on this understanding 
in the frstinstance to Quebec. When Toronto was preferred, the intention of 
the Government on this point was stated in a communication to the Mayor of 
Quebec, which was published atthe time. The arrangements entered into with 
individuals, for providing the necessary accommodation for Government in To- 
ronto, were framed on the same understanding, and proceedings took place in Par- 
liament last session with the view of giving effect to it. Under these circum- 
stances, [ apprehend that the Government could not depart from its declared inten- 
tion, without injustice to those who have been led to calculate onits fulfilment. It 
is obviously indispensable to the success of a scheme, which, although it be open 
to many plausible objections, was adopted by Parliament from motives of concili- 
ation, AY out of special regard for the claims of the two ancient capitals of Toronto 
and Quebec, that those who are responsible for carrying out its details should act 
ithe rogret which I feel ath of soon | d by th 

he et which I feel at the prospect of soon leaving you is mitigate e 
sillestion that the constant and. steady advance in we ih and tem ox which 
Toronto has made during many past years, and the advantages which it enjoys 
above other towns in Upper © a in being the place where the Courts po 5 
are held, and many important Provincial Institutions located, afford every reason- 
able security that the temporary withdrawal of the Seat of Government will not 
sensibly affect its prosperity. 

On one point, I can cordially agree with the G/obe, and that is in its 
remarks on the Governor-General'sanswer—I mean more particularly 
in the paragraph which I have marked in italics. 

The determination of the Administration to fulfil the pledge they gave at the 
time the removal was made to Toronto, is decidedly announced. e were quite 
prepared for this, knowing that the friends of Quebec in the Government were 
ilking to have taken the first term, with the knowled -e that it would only extend 
to two years, and yielded to the advocates of Torouto on that understanding. 
course, we cannot Toes regret deeply the loss Toronto is to sustain, aud that circum- 
stances compelled the Administration to agree to an arrangement apparently une- 
qual for Upper Canada. But wecannot conceal from ourselves that the present 
arrangement is the very best for the interest of Toronto that can be had—that four 

ears will soon run over, and — the Government back—and that any change 
rom the present understending would surely result in the selection of a permanent 
seat, which might take it entirely away from Toronto. We are, therefore, inclined 
rather to rejoice over what we enjoy, than to be grieved over what we are about to 
lose. Toronto must goon progressing, and this loss will be but as the lines of 
sand on the sea shore, which the advancing waters soon roll over and efface 

Our hopes of having a winter session of the Legislature were dissi- 
ted yesterday, by a proclamation proroguing it to the 12th March, 
and notthen to meet for the despatch of business. We shall not prob- 
ably see our Legislators here before the open season of navigation. 

The Globe last week announces the gratifying intelligence that a de- 
spatch had been received from the Imperial Government, communicat- 
ing to His Excellency the Governor-General, Her Majesty’s Assent in 
Council, to the Post-Office Act passed by the Canadian Legislature, at 
its last session; and adds that there is every reason to believe that 
the new arrangement would soon to go into operation. 

It is to be hoped that this may really be the case. The Hon. James 
Morris is still spoken of as the new Post-Master-General. 

The Hon. Mr. Merritt has ceased to transact business at the Public 
Works's office, as he did for some weeks after his resignation, and has 
returned to St. Catherines, where his family have always resided. 

The Hon. Mr Hincks, the og ay General, returned on Tuesday, 
from Sony oye where he had been for some weeks on public business. 
It is known that one of the objects of his visit was to ascertain the pro- 
bability of the Reciprocity measure being adopted by Congress. The 
following 2xtract from a letter addressed by Mr. Hincks, while in Wash- 
ington to the Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, though rather 
long, will be of much interest to your readers in all the British Ameri- 
can Colonies. 


‘‘ It is assumed, and as perhaps it may turn out unfortunately assumed, by the 
opponents of the Reciprocity Bill, that, in the event of the Bill being rejected b 
the American Congress, Canada will maintain her present commercial policy 
continue to foster the import trade ef the United States. 

“Teis Me! | desirable that you should be fully aware of the state of public _— 
ion in Canada on this question. Having myself been a strong advocate for free 
commercial intercourse with the United States, and having had, in my position as 
Finance Minister, to resist in Parliament the advocates of a restrictive policy, I am 
thoroughly acquainted with the views of all parties. I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that the advocates ofa retaliatory policy are rapidly gaining ground. Wheth. 
er all or any of the plans suggested will be carried out, it is of course impossible 
for me to say, but it is certainly highly desirable that, in arriving at a very impor- 
tant decision, you should be fully aware of the probable consequences. The re- 
imposition of the differential duties, against the Gaited States manufacturers, has 
been strongly u . Such a measure should be most acceptable to the commer- 
cial interests of Montreal and Quebec, whose trade was severely injured by their 
repeal, At the close of the last Session of Parliament, an influential member of 
the + prep a gentleman who held under a former administration the office 
which I have now the honour to fill, gave notice of his intention to introduce a Bill 
during the next Session, to re-impose these duties. Leading organs of the oppo- 
sition have s advocated such a measure, and no doubt can be entertained 
that it will the consideration of our Parliament atanearly day. Should it 
be ad the United States would have no just cause of int. They never 
invited Canada to repeal the differential dcties, and their rejection of the Reci 
rocity Bill would of course be looked upon as a deliberate rejectiou of the Canada 
trade. In E the re-imposition of differential duties by Canada would be 
viewed most favourably, and there can be no doubt that the effect would be to 
stimulate the efforts uf those who are seeking to obtain some modification of the 
present Corn Law: 

Another measure of retaliation which is beginning to ongsge attention in Canada 
is the closing up of allthe Canals to American vessels. Should this policy be adopt- 
ed, a most serious injury would be inflicted upon the trade of Chicago, Cleveland, 





lenge | and other Lake ports ; arte. bet. aga ne and the New England Railroad in 
l, 


terest; Burlington, White the New York Northern Canal. The Canadian 
revenue derived from tolls would of course suffer, but as that forms an insignificant 
rtion of the resources of the Province, the loss would cause no inconvenience. It 
is contended by the advocates for this poli y: thatthe Western products which now 
find their hig A Oswego and Onions urgh to New York and Boston, and carried 
in American bottoms, would be diverted to the St. Lawrence, and that the entire in- 
land trade would be in British Bottoms. It is affirmed that the tonnage of Canada, 
with could be spared f-om Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, would very soon 
be sufficientfor the increased trade. I have stated the views which are entertained 
very extensively a: partiesin Canada as to her future commercial poli: 
cy, in the event of the rejection of the Reciprocity Bill by Congress; Iam, howev- 
er, unauthori to announce the views of the Canadian Government, indeed, its 
policy has net yet been determined on. Since the accession of the present Admin- 
eration, to office in 1848, they have been watching with anxiety the proceedings in 
regarding the Reciprocity Bill; and my object in visiting Washington 
at this time, was to ascertain, if possible, the probable fate of that measure, as the 
Government must be prepared at the approaching Session to meet Parliament with 
adefined policy regarding our commercial relations with the United States.” 

A most brilliant ball was given at the St. Lawrence Hall on the 22nd 
instant, by the officers of the 71st Highland Light Infantry, at which 
about four hundred and fifty were present, including the Governor- 
General and Lady Elgin, and the elite of our society, as well as nu- 
merous strangers. Among the latter, were several officers of the Am- 
erican army, and several families from Buffalo, to invite whom the gal- 
lant Colonel (Sir Hew. Dalrymple, Bart.,) personally visited the Queen 
city of the Lakes. 

At the first meeting of our new City Council, John G. Bowes, Esq. 
was elected Mayor by majority of two, the other prominent candidate 
being G. P. Ridout,Esq. Both these gentlemen are leading merchants 
in the city. On going to the Chief Justice’s house to be sworn in, the 
Mayor donned a black suit of true official cut, and sporte@ a carriage 
and four—a compliance with English custom which I rather admire. 
The Council otomet unanimously a resolution expressing their regret 
at parting with Mr. Gurnett, the late Mayor, who after sixteen year's 
service in the ye ore in different capacities, retires from the body 
in consequence of being appointed Police — 

F.M. Hall, Esq. has been elected Mayor of Kingston, J.R. Holden, Esq. 
to the same office at Hamilton, and George Boomer Esq. Mayor of 
Niagara. Strange to say, all three are Barristers at Law. Q Q. 


PRusic. 


IraLian OrgRa Company.—A very eharming and successful performance 
was that of the“ Barber of Seville” on Monday last. The house was an unusually 
j®rge one, and Sig. Sanquirico must have been entirely satisfied with the result of 
the “ benefit.” Each part of the representation was admirably sustained, but 
Parodi, of course, was the central peint of attraction. She gave us, as “ Rosina,” 








another shining phase of her versatile genius. A charming actress, and mostac- 
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complished singer she certainly is, Itwasa very grateful change, after )) the 
solemn tragedy we have been listening to through the winter, to see, both in he, 
and Beneventano, the sunny and playful side of their character exhibited, The 
fine points of Parodi’s singing impress us more and more, the oftener we hear he, | 
She possesses a remarkable evenness of tone, from the very lowest register of fas 
voice to the highest. This is an artistic accomplishment, which in any case, even 
in playing upon an instrument, like a piano, is of noeasy acquirement, Why 
practice is not necessary, till the weak fingers are brought to strike the keys With 
the same degree of force as the strongones? But how much more difficult , task 
is this in vocalization! Let any one listen to Parodi in a running passage, pari, 
larly in a regular scalar progression, and they will hear tones as smooth and even 
as though preduced by mechanical, i d of voluntary organs, and will be fy)) 
convinced of her superiority in this respect. A fine point in her singing als,, : 
the adaptation of the sense to the tone. A tone may be true and pure, and good 
and not live, because there is no soul init. The soul is the intelligence, the Sense 
which the singer does, or does not throw into it. Parodi’s tone has ever—all muy 















































































admit—an evident significance. There is something more than the “ vox et pretere, E 
nibil.” And in this, as in many other respects, we cannot but acknowledge in Teres, TEI 
Parodi, the representative of a noble and true school of vocalization ; a school that; hig 
becoming daily more and more feebly represented, being superseded by the soulles, of 1 
and screaming school of which such composers as Verdiare at once creators anj t 
caterers. Parodi’s faults we have before adverted w. They lie upon the surfa, re 
ofher singing, and are perceivable ata glance. But she has rare merits, like thos. I 
we have mentioned, which we think the more worthy of recording, because they ary 
may not be immediately appreciated by the majority of her listeners. Wi 
Beneventano showed himself to be a most genial, and supple, and mirth-loving one 
“barber,” apparently troubled with a slight shortness of breath after that desper. cift 
ate “ Largo al factotum,” but doing, nevertheless, exceedingly well. Lorini wa Ly 
a little hoarse, and sang slightly flat throughout, but played a very succesg{i| tic! 
“ Count.” Patti, as “ Berta,” both in dress and acting was admirable, and elicitej 
much applause. : Qu 
In the eighth scene of the first act of this opera, there is along aria sung at the les 
elose by “ Bartolo,” which---it may not generally beknowu---was composed by Rossi Ni 
the editor of a Florentine journal; the original music by Rossini, in this case-ag, ske 
f | inthe scene of the music-lesson, being legs effective than that which is generally we 
substituted. qu 
MARETZEK'S BENEFIT,---A very attraetive bill is presented for this occasioy, thi 
which will ofcourse be improved by the numerous friends of the indefatigabl. An 
manager. We read in the programme the entire opera of Semiramide, with ; Oo 
greatinstrumental and vocal concert between the first and second acts. A promi. 0 
nent and striking feature is a pianoorchestra--eight instruments performing th Us, | 
*- Corenation March” from Meyerbeer’s “ Prophete,’’ led off by Strakosch. We fine 
predict a crowded house, and a brilliant performance. X. ei t 
PTT, fest 
Drama. es 
Broapway.--The managerhas madea capital hit with “ Faustus,” which has othe 
been running through the past week with unabated success. It is however soon to - 
give way to Comedy; when Miss Julia Bennett will make her appearance, on dit, p 
in Lady Teazle. ollc 
Burton’s.—The excellent bill of fare, advertised for the benefit of Miss Jane poe 
Hill, drew a very crowded house on Monday night. “Paul Pry,” was the open. mts 
ing piece, introducing us for the first time to Mr. Blake in the part of Col. Hardy far 
one, it may well be imagined, just cut out for him. The term “ gentlemanly,” » pos 
often misapplied to express-men and rail-road conductors, aptly describes Mr ep = 
Blake's style in this line of character, and as it is either not often sought or 10 bh 
often found, it is exceedingly relished in him. Whether feeling or testiness be tret 
the cue to the part, his old gentlemen are always well-bred. His Col, Hardy = 
this eccasion was easily, and naturally played. Burton’s Paul Pry lacked sont. @ “- 
thing of the Manager’s habitual spirit; but no artist can always appear at the top. cor 
most height of his excellence. Mrs. Russell made a jaunty, saucy Harry Stanley, “a 
Mrs, Skerrett a sprightly Phebe, and Miss Jane Hill's lackadaisical air suited her te 
well, as the pantletted Eliza Hardy. 4 to 
But the gem of the evening was “ Faint heart never won fair Lady,” cut down the 
into one act; the two leading parts, by Lester and Mrs. Russell formed as prett, = 
a bitofacting as New York has seen for many a day. The former, in Ruy Gomez, ra 
took infinite pains, and showed consequently a degree of artistic skill, such 1 the Ww! 
“ agreeable Rattle” seldom exhibits in his round of parts. Geily and pleasaniy isa 
as Mr. Lester carries it off as a ‘‘light comedian,” we agree with some good critics = 
that he has the stuff in him for a wider and higher range. At any rate, we have barr 
seldom seen him bring down more genuine applause. Mrs. Russell, as the Duch- few 
ess, also played with a tact, intelligence, and eare, that plainly showed a great ani be 
growing improvement. Her constant attention to the business of the stage deserves char 
much praise, andso far as we can judge is duly appreciated. The difference in the taint 
greeting that follows a single point, and that which results from a well sustained L 
performance, is obvious enough to an observer, and the house on Monday night Ne 
drew the line of distinction very plainly. Miss Jane Hill well sustained the litle rani 
part of the boy-king, and looked it to perfection. Mrs. Hughes and Mr. Blan 
seemed also to participate in the general effect; and we believe this lively come- ed, 
dietta might be repeated with advantage. ve 
In the farce of * Twice Killed,” Burton recovered himself, and gave his av: bee 
dience such a comic picture, that they must have been hard to please, if they Mil 
went home otherwise than in the best of humours. est 
Brovenam’s Lyceum.—The “ Ambassadress” is having a run—, its lively net 
music, neat mise en scene, and pleasant dialogue, doing more for it than the indi: her 
vidual singers could effect, and we are happy to add that the Lyceum is certainly aid 
growing upon public favour, which is evidenced by the numbers and respectability ant 
ofthe attendance. A one act piece by Morris Barnett, called “ Serve him right,” on 
was produced on Tuesday night. It is a slight fabric ; but it was well interpreted 
by Brougham himself, Lynne, and Raymond, with Mary Taylor, Mrs. Vernow’ are 
and Miss Julia Gould. en 
N1BLo’s.---The Demoiselles Rousset, four sisters, all dancers, madetheir first ex 
appearance here to a crowded house on Monday evening, and at once stamped 
themselvesasa very remarkable quartette. They are brought out ander the mat 
gement of their father, who has introduced them wo the favour of the New York pub- fol 
lic in a balletpantomime, called the “ Queen of the Bandits,” which part is playe! in 
by Mlle Caroline, the eldest and most accomplished of the troupe, and serves as! al 
vehicle for scenic effects, varied dances, and other usual accompaniments of su¢! er 
spectacles. This M’lle Caroline is really a remarkable personage, young and pre! 
ty, light-figured, and light-limbed, and with a quickness and percision in her steps lit 
such as are rarely seen on our boards. But her chiefexcellence is in her extra oul 
dinary animation, which seems not so much the result of confidence in herself and sw 
in her knowledge of her art, as of genuine impulse and exhilaration. up 
Some of our readers may perhaps remember a very vivid description of Spa. hat 
jsh dancing, copied into the Albion, some months ago, from Urquhart’s “ Pillars ‘ies 
Hercules.’’ Now, Caroline Rousset, in dancing the Manola, brought that des the 
cription to our recollection, and in referring to it, we purpose paying her a hig! upe 
compliment. One of the sisters, M’lle Adelaide, enacts the lover, thereby ridding it i 
the stage of that detestable incumbrance,a male chief dancer. She is tall and def 
handsome, and does her part well. Teresine and Clementine Rousset are 4” tho 
promising artists; the former gives the Cracuvienne very gaily ; but the light, ai") anc 
rapid, springy Caroline, runs away with most of the applause, which she contriv* Po 
to raise toa very high pitch. There have been full and fashionable audiences, and me 
to those who like ballets we very strongly commend this company, the 


We have not left space for speaking of the French Vaudevilles which openthe¢" Hi ful; 





tertainment. They have at least the recommendation of novelty. of 
Lonpon THRATRICALS —Two new and late productions deserve a word of!” hs 
tice. The first brought out by Mc. Anderson at Drary Lane, is a five-act comedy the 
written by Mr. Sullivan, the author of “ The Beggar on Horseback.’ It is called du 
“The Old Love and the New,” and appears to have been received on the open" Vor 
night with much applause. The three accounts of it, however, which we have seen ma 
. seep _— ‘ , ma 

speak of it as deficient in interest, and dwing its success to the point and neat” I 
ef the dialogue. The Weekly News, very loud in its praise, calls it “a sentime” (ur 
tal conversational play.” It takes a Mrs. Nisbett and a Mr. Anderson to rendet bes 
sach a piece acceptable. leg 
The other novelty to which we refer, isa version of the French “ Paillass¢, re 
which the English “ Mountebank” is scarcely a synonym. Webster has produ his 
ced this at the Adelphi, plaging himself the principal part, which has been 40" cat 
in Paris by the inimitable Frederic Lemaitse, with as much success as attended b# t 


Robert Macaire, Webster has made a decided hit in this serio-comic piece: 
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= eS ee upon a tour of relaxation to the Rhine. But tho exercising, as | manby arrives, flanked by a numerous company of the Islanders, whom 
ll the Notices of New orks. inthe wont of popular authors in their moments of leisure, a plentiful | he ranges, in due order , in the first drawing room, those 
in he iain reserve of those higher qualities to which they are indebted for their | highest in rank nearest to the President's own a and the re- 
T F. W. Shel 1851, | fame, his professional instincts are not altogether in abeyance. From | mainder not far from the lower door. The tish squadron being 
~ SALANDER AND THE DRAGON. By the Rev. F- Masi. y ' ‘| the moment his eye lights upon a luckless family group embarked on | ranged in order of battle, Lord iy Genes with a lady on his 
ren Vew York. Putnam.—A little book fall of instruction and interest, | the same steamer with himself, the sight of his accustomed quarry— | arm. You might safely lay « bet that she is Lady Somebody, or the 
f her be phish ry is made to serve a benevolent and important pur- | vulgarity, imbecility, and affectation—reanimates his relaxed sinews, | wife of some m of consideration in the three kingdoms. [he mas- 
even wherein — Envy, Malice, Gossip, and the many other evil spirits | 904, playfully fastening his satiric fangs upon the familiar prey, he | ter of the house, who knows the Ambassador’s ways, offers his hand to 
Wha, e. Slander, Envy, ¢ P "4 i thé vl t dallies with it in mimic ferocity like a satiated mouser. the lady presented, and addresses to her a few words. The English 
b with akin to these, that infest the world, = poison on er yee S ad" Though faintly and carelessly indicated, the characters are those | ranged in order are then led forward a few steps by Lord Normanby, 
A task gial intercourse, are here vividly set forth in their true colours; and) with which the author loves to surround himself. A tuft-hunting coun- | already less prodigal of his arm, and those who are first 1atroduced 
i derstanding reader may be warned of the consequences that re- | ty baronet’s widow, an inane captain of Dragoons, a graceless young have sometimes @ chance of touching Prince Louis Napoleon’s fingers, 
te yore harbouring and encouraging them. The poor vapid creat- | baronet, a lady with groundless pretensions to feeble health and poesy, | or of receiving from him some common-place phrase—which adds ma- 
oven sult from ar B inte thowah : d talk is of their neigh- | °™ obsequious nonentity, her husband, and a flimsy and artificial young | terially to the baggage of their continental souvenirs. 
Fully ures of fashionable life, whose whole thought and talk is of their neigh- | },4, are the personages in whom we are expected to find amusement. | Butitistheturn of thelast. The noble Marquis has no longer anything 
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pours’ doings, may perhaps be unable or unwilling to comprehend Mr. 
Shelton’s satire ; but it is none the less needed, and well defined, for 
all that. May it be productive of some little benefit ! 

Harpers’ New Monruty,” and Srrincer anp TowNnsEND’s * In- 
TERNATIONAL” MaGAzines.—These two rival publications have risen 
high in general favour ; and they fully deserve it, being crammed full 
of very readable matter, containing much valuable information. The 
style in which they are put out is also very attractive. 

Biackwoon’s EptnsurGu MaGazine. L. Scott & Co.—This Janu- 
ary number is & brilliant one, and opens the new year right well. 
With unflinching courage and great ability the battle of Protection is 
once more fought against Free Trade, the Whig Government is unmer- 


lov; 
rin. cifully and cleverly satirized, whilst for lighter matter we find Bulwer 


28 per. 


ni was Lytton’s “Varieties of English Life” continued—a most interesting ar- 
eseful ticle on Biography in general, and Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the 


cited Queens of Scotland” in particular, to which high merit is awarded—a 
long criticism on & new English version of the far-famed “ Lay of the 
* Niebelungen,” by Mr. W. M. Lettsom—and a series of very vivid 
y Rossi sketches of Hungarian military life, connected with the late Magyar 
wate ; warfare, and translated from a German version of the original. We 
: quote the summing up of the lengthened critical notice of the “‘ Lay of 
-casion, the Niebelungen,” because it contains much matter in a small compass. 
itigable Another version was elaborately criticised in our columns of the 21st 
with a Ootober, 1848. 
promi- On this singular poem, of which a brief but complete outline now stands before 
ng the us, many remarks of a critical and historical nature might be made; but we con- 
W fine ourselves to three short observations, and with these leave the matter to the 
— private meditations of the reader. First, That the poem is not “ snapt out of the 
X. air,” as the Germans savy, but has a historical foundation, seems sufficiently mani-- 
fest—Btzel being plainly the famous Attila, Dietrich, Theodric the Goth, and 
counterparts to Siegfried and Gunther beng producible from the early history of 
the Franks.* Besides this, itis perfectly plain, from the analogy of the Cid, and 
ich has other popular poetry of the narrative character, that not religious allegory—as 
ion some Germans would have it—but actual, though confused and exaggerated his- 


tory, is the real staple of such composition. The nucleus of the story of the Bur- 
on dit, undian Kiugs, and the revenge of Kriemhild, belongs, probably, to the century 

following that in which Attila was so prominent a character. But the complete 
poem, in its preseut shape, is not later than the thirteenth century. Its author is 












ss Jane aotnberdl 
© open: Secondly, The lay of the Niebelungen is extremely interesting, as disproving, so 
Hardy far as analogy may avail to do so, the Wolfian theory above alluded to, of the com- 
4 y may 
aly,” 80 position of the Ihad out of a number of open ballads, Lachmann has tried the 
same process of disinteration with the unknown Homer of his own country; but 
bes Mr a sound-minded Englishman needs but to read the Eceyes as it has been given us, 
tor not for the first time complete by Mr. Lettsom,t in order to stand aghast at the ex- 
iness be treme trouble which learned men in Germany often give themselves, in order to 
mee prove nonsense. ‘ Nihil est tam absurdum quod non scripseret aliquis Ger- 
. : manorum.” 
od some. Thirdly, As a poetical composition, the Lay of the Niebelungen will not bear 
the top, comparison for a moment with the two great Greek works of the same class ; it is 
Stanle even, in our own opinion, in‘erior to its nearest modern counterpart, the Cid. The 
oer author of the Iliad possessed a soul as sunny and as fiery as those lovely island- 
ited her J fringed coasts that gave him birth: and in describing battles he rushes on himself 
to the charge, like some old French-eating Marshal Blucher, the incarnation of 
2 dows the whirlwind of batile which he guides. Our German minstrel takes matters 
a» ptett more easily while kis pen revels in blood, sits all the while in his easy chair, rock- 
G 4 ing himself delectably, and, like a true German, smoking his pipe. His quiet se- 
1Omes, rene breadth is very apt to degenerate into Westphalian tlats and sheer prosiness. 
h as the When, again, he would be sublime and stirring, as in the bloody catastrophe, he 
pasantly 1$ apt to over-shoot the mark, and becomes horrible, His heroes are tov gigantic, 
peri and do things with atouch of their finger which no Homeric hero wo have 
, dreamt of without the help of a god. The fancy, also, of the old German is very 
we have barren and monotonous, as compared with the wealthy Greek. His similes are 
e Duch. few; he has no richness of analo, Nevertheless, the Niebelungen Lay remains 
aes eal for all | gg he very notable poem—for all lovers of popular poetry an indispen- 
Leaueves ble study. hatever else it wants, it has nature and health, simplicity and 
on character about it ; and these things are always pleasurable—sometimes where a 
ce in the taint of vicious taste has crept in, your only curatives. 
gee INSTRUCTION ‘IN Gymnastics. By J. E. d’Alfonce. 1851. G. F. 
+ dn Vesbitt & Co.—Well-wishers to the rising generation, parents, and 
». Bisel teachers in schools ought to hail this publication, for, if properly studi- 
“pom ed, it will materially tend to improve the bodily health of those in 
whom they are deeply interested. The work is written by one who has 
his av: been, at St. Petersburg and in Paris, a Professor of Gymnastics in 
iff they Military Schools, and it views the system mainly as adopted for large 
establishments. But the beneficial effect of the information it conveys 
s lively need not be thus limited. Every one who has children under his or 
he ind her care ought to know that the physical development may be as much 
vertainly aided by active exercise, as the intellectual faculties are strengthened 
ert: and refined. There is no occasion for enlarging on the point: every 
Saint one theoretically admits the truth of the remark, but how few make 
¥ sal any useof it! This publication is in quarto form; the directions-are 
given with simplicity and precision, whilst a series of remarkably well- 
ir first executed illustrations renders them unmistakeably clear. 
stamped 
he matt THackeray’s “ KickLEBURYS ON THE Ruine.”—We copy the 
rk pub- following short article from the Times, as a set off against some of the 
s playei indiscriminate puffing of this popular author, which is current, and 
ves as! also because it contains afew good hints on holiday-books in gen- 
of sae! eral. 
and pret I e 
oan _ It has been customary, of late years, for the purveyors of amusing 
wt literature—the popular authors of the day—to put forth certain opus- 
one Gules, denominated“ Christmas books,” with the ostensible intention of 
rself a swelling the tide of exhilaration or other expansive emotions incident 
Upon the exodus of the old and the inauguration of the new year. We 
of Spat. have said that their ostensible intention was such, because there is 
Pillars 0 aaet motive for these productions, locked up (as the popular author 
hat de ppm in his own breast, but which betrays itself, in the quality of 
“a high © work, as his principal incentive. Oh, that .ny muse should be set 
vidi upon @ high stool to cast up accounts and balance a ledger! Yet so 
y a ol hy } and the popular author finds it convenient to fill up the declared 
} tall a a and place imself in a position the more effectually to encounter 
are als those liabilities which sternly assert themselves contemporaneously 
ght, airy, and in contrast with the careless and free-handed tendencies of the sea- 
sontrives son by the emission of Christmas books—a kind of literary assignats, 
nces, and representing to the emitter expunged debts, to the receiver an invest- 
oa of enigmatical value. For the most part bearing the stamp of 
nthe et fulne origin in the vacuity of the writer’s exchequer rather than in the 
e et hess of his genius, they suggest by their feeble flavour the rinsings 
A void brain after the more important concoctions of the expired 
td of 0 he T, Indeed, we should as little think of taking these compositions as 
canal t + a of the merits of their authors as we should think of measuring 
ge py * wen services of Mr. Walker, the postman, or Mr. Bell, the 
t is cal ven tie ector, by the copy of verses they leave at our doors as a pro- 
e openitg He rye of the expected annual gratuity—effusions with which they 
ave see en nirly a classed for their intrinsic worth no less than their ulti- 
neatness port. 
: In the Christmas book 1 i 
sentimet” tmas book presently under notice Mr. Thackeray appears 
o rendet {eader the thin disguise of Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh) in propria 
eee » as the popular author, the contributor to Punch, the remorse- | 
fesse” _* pursuer of unconscious vulgarity and feeblemindeduess, launched 
‘ * In the year 436 icari i ‘ 
as produ F y » Gundicarius, king of the Burgundians, was destroyed with 
een dont canara b the Huns; and this event 1s supposed to be ponhncwend by the 
vended bil phe of the Niebelungen—LetTsom, Preface, p. 4, and ZEELLE, p. 370. 
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siece. and is otherwise very inferior to Mr. Lettsom’s. 








. much frequented. Forei 


t The translation by Birch, published at Berlin in 1841, follows Lachmann’s | 


Two individuals alone form an exception to the above category, and are 
offered to the respectful admiration of the reader,—the one, a shadowy 
serjeant-at-law, Mr. Titmarsh’s travelling companion, who escapes 
with a few side puffs of flattery, which the author struggles not to ren- 
der ironical, ond & mysterious countess, spoken of in a tone of religious 
reverence, and apparently introduced that we may learn by what deli- 
cate discriminations our adoration of rank should be regulated. 

To those who love to hug themselves in a sense of superiority by 
measurement with the most worthless of their species in their most 
worthless aspects the Kickleburys on the Rhine will afford an agree- 
able treat, especially as the purveyor of the fast offers his own mo- 
ments of human weakness as a modest entrée in this banquet of erring 
mortality. To our own, perhaps unphilosophical, taste the aspirations 
towards sentimental perfection of another popular author are infinitely 
preferable to these sardonic divings after the pearl of trath, whose lus- 
tre is eclipsed in the display of the diseased oyster. Much, in the pre- 
sent instance, perhaps all, the disagreeable effect of his subject is no 
doubt attributable to the absence of Mr. Thackeray’s usual saps | 
of style. A few flashes, however, occur, such as the description of M. 
Lenoir’s gaming establishment, with the momentous crisis to which it 
was subjected, and the quaint and imaginative sallies evoked by the old 
town of Rougetnoirbourg and its lawful prince. These, with the illus- 
trations, which are spirited enough, redeem the book from an absolute 
ban. Mr. Thackeray’s pencil is more congenial than his pen. He can- 
not draw his men and women with their skins off, and therefere, the 
effigies of his characters are pleasanter to contemplate than the flay- 
ed anatomies of the letter-press. 


——_—_—__ 


MEN AND THINGS IN PARIS. 


We are indebted for the following items to the varied columns of the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, from which we translate them, with some 
abridgment. 


MELopraMaATic OraATions tn A Court or Justice.—Early in No- 
vember last, a duel was fought with swords, at Meudon, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, between M. Charles Hugo, a son of Victor Hugo, and 
a M. Charles Viennot, son of the Editor of the Corsaire Satan. It ori- 
ginated in some scandalous and ridiculous remarks on the first-named, 
which had appeared in the journal of the last. The Editor being a ve- 
teran of 68, and half blind besides, his son answered the challenge. 
Charles Hugo was wounded in the knee; and several weeks afterwards, 
his opponent and the two seconds on eaeh side were summoned before 
one of the tribunals of Correctional Police, to answer the offence against 
thelaw. Messrs. Alexander Dumas and Méry, both pretty well known 
in literary circles, were young Hugo’s seconds. Their style of expla- 
nation, addressed to the President of the Tribunal, may make the read- 
er smile. 

M. Méry is reported to have said—‘‘ We acted, Alexander Dumas and 
myself, under the suggestions of the father of Charles Hugo, who had 
intrusted to ns the honour and life of his son: we could not refuse him. 
The combat was honourably carried on, with the arms of Frenchmen 
and according to the old French laws. The four seconds interfered 
between the combatants, by throwing themselves between them, at the 
moment when their intrepidity seemed likely to bring about a fatal re- 
sult.” Alexander Dumas said—-‘‘ When Charles, whom I look upon as 
my child, came to inform me of the duel and to ask me to be his second, 
I urged apon him such remarks as a father might make to hisson. As, 
however, he persisted, I said to him—‘ Bring me a letter from your fa- 
ther, begging me or directing me to be yonr second.’ He brought me 
such a letter. Some correspondence ensued. A retraction was demand- 
ed from the Corsaire. It was refused. The son then, instead of the 
father, (the editor) was to be the party challenged. Thereupon I told 
Charles——‘ This time, it is no ce 4 a letter from your father that I re- 
quire; I must see him myself.’ Hugo came to see me, and said, ‘I en- 
trust to you not only Charles's life, but more still, his honour.’ The 
father considered the insult offered to his son as aseriousone, ‘He 
is beginning,’ said he to me, ‘ a career in which one is every day attacked 

..-d desire that my son shoula fight.’ It was a positive order given 
me. You know how the affair went. As for Hugo, he only saw in it a 
reminiscence of Corneille, and he thought thatif the sentiments of Don 
Diego, of Don Rodrigues, and of the Cid, were applauded at the theatre, 
they might be applauded elsewhere,”’ 

The President quietly observed that blame was often awarded, in the 
pag of justice, to that which elicited praise in another place. 
Young Viennot and his seconds were each fined 100 francs, and Du- 
mas and Mery 200 each. We should add in justice to Charles Hugo 
that, when he sent the original challenge to the editor of the Corsaire, 
he was entirely ignorant of his age and person. 


Reavy Wir ann Reavy Money.—There was once a lover of hand- 
some books, not blessed with much ready money; though as for wit— 
that was not wanting. But how to pay a bookseller’s bill with wit ? 
Our friend often leoked in at Gosselin’s, where amongst other marvels, 
he had remarked two copies of Victor Hugo’s ‘“* Orientales,”’ struck off 
on delicate rose-tinted paper. Every day he lounged into the book- 
seller’s shop, and never wearied of admiring these volumes, so beau- 
tiful, so fresh, so spruce, so shiny. He opened.them, he examined 
them, he smelled them, he hankered after them—but he did not buy 
them. Each copy was worth about fifty crowns net. This was a ter- 
rible price. Our amateur could as easily have given the mines of Po- 
tosi, as a hundred and fifty francs in five-franc pieces. 

One day,' whilst he was in ecstacies before the ‘‘ Orientales” in 
rose-tinted paper, a young lady entered Gosselin’s shop, followed by 
her footman; she was simply dressed, but there was something gentle 
and engaging in her appearance. 

‘I want,” said she, ‘‘ some rare and elegant book, something origi- 
nal in short, and unlike anything hitherto published.” 

**Good Heavens, Madam,” boldly replied the amateur, “ we have 
here just exactly the thing, a magnificent work, with which you will 
fall in love at the first glance.” 

** What is it ?” 

“It is one of Victor Hugo’s, the ‘Orientales;’ you must certainly 
knowit. I will not enlarge upon its merits; but you will be dazzled 
by the luxuriousness of the paper and the printing.” 

** Let’s see it,” said the lady. 

‘* Here it is,” replied the amateur, opening the volume. 

‘* How much is this copy ?” added she, after turning over the leaves. 

* A hundred crowns.” 

‘It’s charming, and that’s cheap,” said she. And thereupon, the 
lady put down the book, ed M. Gosselin to forward it to her, drew 
forth the fifteen louis from her purse, spread them out on the counter, 
and went her way —_ 

She was the Princess Marie of Orleans, then in all the fresh glow of 
her charming girlhood, so soon, alas! withered away. 

‘Upon my word,” said M. Gosselin to the amateur, “ you man 
matters marvellously well. Why don’t you change your trade? Busi- 
ness is your proper vocation! What assurance! whatalook! what 
firmness !” 

‘« In fact, my dear fellow,” answered the amateur, ‘‘ Your two copies 
were valued at a hundred crowns. There’s your money; I sold the 
first, I take the-second.” 

No sooner said than done, and he still has the second copy in his 
library. 


THe EnGuisH AND THEIR AmBAssADoR AT Louis NAPOLEON’s 
Receptions.—The Thursday’s receptions at the Elysee continue to be 
ers vy err show the utmost anxiety to 
be present, and amongst them the English, for whom the Courts of Eu- 
rope are a sample of the curiosities in search of which they travel on 
the Continent. Lord Normanby has the right to these presenta- 
, tions, which his office imposes on birn as aduty ; but even in this epis- 
ode of his Ambassadorial life he refiects the aristocratic manners of old 
England. 
Thus it is that matters are regulated on reception-days. 





Lord Nor- 





at their service, but & royal wave of the hand pointing out the rooms 
—— which the crowd is moving. This gesture is immediately re- 
peated by the master of the house, and is as much as to say—* Pass on, 
gentlemen, and walk about.” 


Tue Financier’s UNINTENTIONAL Resuxe.—Contemplated fes- 
tivities at the Hotel Rothschild have been abandoned, in consequence 
of a family mourning. Death has carried off a young child, a grandson 
and prime favourite of the Baron de Rothschild, who has been so pro- 
foundly afflicted by the loss, that he has for some time neglected | his 
affairs and paid no attention to his gigantic enterprises. 

Some days since, a friend called on him to offer his condolence; and 
the Baron recalled with touching sorrow the winning ways of the poor 
little child. —** He was brought every morning into my cabinet,” said 
he, *‘ and I think I see him there now upon the table, upsetting all my 
rs.” 
pot this moment, a stock-broker entered. It was the accustomed hour 
for the prince of finance to receive an account of what was doing on the 
Exc , and to hear the record of the rise and fall ofthe Funds. In- 
terrupted in the outpourings of his grief and of his remembrances, M. 
de Rothschild fell into a profound revery, whilst the Stock-broker 
boldly launched out upon the habitual object of his visit, and continued 
to give the most minute details and a complete statement of the stock 
market, without being disconcerted at the silence of his hearer, which 
he attributed to close attention and profound calculations. After hav- 
ing completed his list of all the transactions at the Exchange, the broker 
added. . 
és “A new rise in the Funds is expected—have you any faith in it, 
aron ?” 

‘«M. de Rothschild, rousing himself from his revery and raising his 
head, replied in accents full of sudness and gravity : 

«1, Sir?—I1 have faith only in God!” 

Heartfelt grief is intimately associated with religious thoughts, what- 
ever be the sect to which one belongs. This e on would be a 
further proof of it, if, in addition, the celebrated ier had not al- 
ways been cited for his eminent piety amongst those of his own persua- 
sion. The reply suggested to him by his sorrowing spirit was at the 
same time a lesson for the broker, who was so indiscreet as to enquire 
M. de Rothschild’s private opinion upon the chances of fluctuation in 
the public Funds. 


ONE OF SIR C. WREN’S MASTERPIECES. 


The Church of St. Stephen. Walbrook, for the fate of which the pub- 
lic used to tremble, a year or two back, while Mr. Alderman Gibbs 
was squaring his accounts with the vestry, was re-opened yesterday, 
for the performance of divine service. The repairs are now completed, 
and we congratulate the inhabitants of the Bt ge on having restored 
toits pristine beauty one of the acknowledged master-pieces of the 
great architect Sir Christopher Wren. 

Among the early records of the church we find that in the reign of 
King Henry I. the church of this portek stood on the west side of the 
brook, from which the parish took its name, and was given by Eudo, 
steward of the household, to the Monastery of St. John, at Colchester. 
A piece of ground was given to the parish in 1428, by Rubert Chicely, 
Mayor of London, as executor of Sir William Stoundon, Mayor, on 
east side of the brook, and in the following year he commenced a 
church, which was destroyed in the Great Fire. The present building 
was commenced in 1672, and completed in 1679. Some of the interior 
decorations were added subsequent to this date. It is said to afford 
accommodation for 800 persons, and the cost is stated to have been 
about 7,6527. The church is onthe plan of a parallelogram, about 838 
feet in length and 60 feet in breadth, exclusive of a lobby, vestibule, 
vestry, and inner vestry, over which the tower stands. It is divided 
by four rows of columns running east and west. There are five columns 
in each of the outside rows about 10 feet apart, with the exception of 
the second and third counting from the east, which are about 17 feet 
apart. In the twoinner rows the secondand third columns are omit- 
ted, so that the total number in the churchis 16. Looking at them 
standing north and south, the distance between the first and second 
columas is about 10 feet, between the second and third 17 feet, between 
the third and fourth 10 feet, and the same in all the rows except the 
second and third, where there are only two in each. If the reader were 
to consult a ground plan of the church, he would find that some of the 
columns in the first, second, third, and fourth rows form an 
area. It is from this that, reduced to a circle, the dome springs w ch 
forms the principal beauty of the church. The other columns pas- 

which furnish the nave, transepts, and chancel, and give the 

church interiorly a cruciform shove. The order employed is Corinthian, 
The columns are not fluted but plain, they are round and have an en- 
tasis, or swelling, towards the middle, and are surmounted by ri@h 
capitals, which are ca by a bandsome cornice running sound the 
church, and still mar out the cruciform shape, From this i 
spring semi-circular arches round the area spoken of above; on thi 
rests arich composite circular cornice, and over all the dome surmoun- 
ted by a lantern, the total height of which from the pavementis 70 feet. 
The dome is divided into four tiers or rows of caissons ; the second one, 
which is the highest, is elaborately ornamented with branches and 
rosettes, and the other three with rosettes and festoons. The lantern 
rests on a band, with aleaftwined round it, and gilt. The roof of the 
nave and chancel is formed hy the intersection of semi-circular groins 
springing from the cornice over alternate columns, with rosettes at the 

int of intersection. The roof of the transepts is semi-cylindrigal. 

he height of both is up to the springing of the cornice from which the 
dome rises. The intrados of all the arches are ornamented with fes- 
ye of flowers. The pulpit —— bee a of the dome, 
are plain stone. e pulpit is o » hex in shape, resting on 
a single pillar. The sounding board is pee and su ported ry a 
Corinthian pillar, and decorated with carved angels’ heads. as are also 
the compartments of the pulpit with flowers. The reredos of the altar, 
screen before the lobby, pews, skirting round the church, desk, and 
cover to font, areall oak. The east wall has three large lights. The 
other windows are elliptical and perfectly plain in the lower story, and 
semi-elliptical in the clerestory. The 8 Arms, carved in oak, 
originally surmounted the altar screen. e exterior is plain. The 
tower is of a square form for a considerable height, and is diminished 
by two successive steps enriched by Corinthian square pillars, and 
finishes with across. The whole church is stone, and covered with 
lead. This is a description of the church as left by Sir coum ay 
Wren. Ata later period an organ with a carved case, su by 
angels with trumpets, was purchased, and at a later period the east 
window was blocked up, and a picture, representing the burial of St. 
Stephen, by Benjamin West, placed over the altar, the King’s arms 
being removed for that , and transferred to adorn the vestibule. 
This was the church of which Quatremére De Quincy, in his Histoire de 
la Vie et des Ouvrages des plus Celebres Architectes, Says, “* A 
the monuments of Wren which have acquired celebrity, and which even 
now is pointed to as among those most noticeable for art and taste, al- 
though the work be but of comparatively small importance, must be 
placed the church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook.” 

We now pass on to the sad age of neglect. The walls were covered 
with plaster, yea on without regard to preserving an even sur- 
face, was soon covered with dust and dirt, The ornaments of the dome 
were incrusted with filth, and became almost lost to view. The beauti- 
ful cover to the font was covered with paint, altogether hiding the 
flowers with which it is enriched. The panelling was painted a dark 
colour. The stone architecture of the door of the vestivule was hidden 
by some cumbersome contrivance to keep out the cold. The columns 
were, in defiance of all taste, encumbered with monumental tablets. 
The leaded roofs Jeaked. The graves under the church emitted their 
pestilential effluvia. Mr. Alderman Gibbs became churchwarden, the 
windows fell out, and the whole edifice almost fell into Chancery along 
with the Alderman’s accounts. In fact, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, was 
fast going to decay. x 

The committee, in their instructions to the architect in June lact, 
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the of all these things, and very wisely, as the 
“ae ie their "Nena determined, after visiting several of Wren's 
churches, and finding that any extraneous ornaments and additions 

y marred instead of improving their appearance, simply to 
restore the church to its original state. 

The east window has been reopened, when the original stone mullions 
and transoms were found imbedded in the wall. West’s picture is 
removed to the wall of the north transept, and a very handsome oak 
carving, made according to an old dra found among the chureh 
records, now surmounts the reredos of the altar. The stone architrave 
of the vestibule once more sees the light, the doors being carried further 
beck. The font cover is disencumbered of its paint, and shows its 
handsome carvings and top with small figures of the cardinal virtues. 
The King’s arms (Charles 11.) form the o ist’s screen. All the 
windows have been restored, and most of roof new leaded. The 
whole of the interior stonework and decorations have been scraped, 
and are now of a proper colour. The paving hus been relaid, and the 

ves arched over and covered with cement six inches deep. The 
whole of the woodwork has been new scraped and varnished. The 
monuments, with the exception of two, which remain like Sinbad’s Old 
Man of the Mountain, and promoted to the walls which before were 
perfectly plain, and the church is lighted and warmed. 

The architect is Mr. John Turner, of Pimlico, and the contractor Mr. 
Young. Both seem to have performed their task very satisfactorily. 
The total cost has been 1,500/., about 1,2007. having been spent on the 
foregoing repairs,—250/. on the pews, new furniture and decorations, 
and 501. in warming the church. The tower has also been cleaned and 
scien, There are still some things that might be done with great 

vantage First and foremost, the house against the tower, which 
quite obscures the lower part, looking from the Poultry, ought to be 
removed. Next the east window and the other lights on that wall 
should be filled with stained glass, for which the architect has made a 
d which we saw in the vestry. The two remaining monuments 

t to be removed to the wall. This, as well as the rest, would 
involve further expense, but we hope it will be the work of some future 
day. Agrest deal has been accomplished as it is.— Times, 11th wilt. 





THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY AND BRITISH EMIGRANTS. 


No claim upon the philanthropic can be more justly urged than that 
of the immigrant on his first arrival in this city. ith very scanty 
means, and with as limited a knowledge of the world as could be ac- 
quired in the village he left behind him, he is even before landing 

unced upon by a set of poate who at once make him their prey. 
Phe constant practice in their infamous calling renders them perfect 
masters of that sort of cajoling most likely to impress the new arrival 
with confidence. Proffers of assistance a to the stranger to be 

roofs of friendly interest, and in the confusion always incident upon 
anding in a foreign country are gratefully accepted, even when caution 
counsels distrust. 

Immigration during the summer months is now on so large a scale 
that it offers a wide and fertile field to these miscreants. They are 
generally styled “runners,” but falsely style themselves ‘ licensed 
runners,” and are numerously employed by the proprietors of lodging- 
houses and forwarding-offices to go on board immigrant-ships on arri- 
val, where they entice the passengers tu accompany them on shore, 
when they are turned over to the tender mercies of the principals in 
this nefarious trade. Every inducement is held out for detainnig 
them, and every impediment put in the way of their departure for the 
country as long as their money lasts. 

When this can be delayed no longer they are ‘forwarded,’ as it is 
termed, in the direction they wish to travel. If their means are ample, 
they are furnished with a ticket to take them the whole distance at an 
a tly low cost, but in reality at double or treble the price for 

they could themselves have purchased it. If, on the contrary, 

they have been swindled out of a all their slender resources, a 
ticket is provided, which they are told will take them the entire dis- 
— a =. in process S time, bm find to sorrow only 
es enough to get them out of the way, and prevent the pos- 
sibility of their return. sa . , ai 

The system is as complete as it is wicked. It extends even to the 
employment of agents, who are sent over to be fellow-passengers dur- 
ing the voyage; the fiends who control these arrangements make enorm- 
ous pay enormous w: to their “‘ runners,” but take care 
at the same time to put it out of the power of their victims to obtain or 
even to seek | redress. 

No class of immigrants suffer so much from such heartless robbers 
as the British, while their number precludes the possibility of givin 
them that warning after arrival here, which could so easily be bestow 
at the time of embarcation in England. They could there be ¢autioned 
against the perils that await them, and the snares which will be laid to 
entrap them even before landing. They could also be told that their 
own countrymen here have most charitably provided protection for 
them from these robbers, and that an institution exists which was ex- 
pressly founded for their benefit. 

This institution is known as ‘the British Protective Emigrant 
Board.” It was established in 1844 by the “St. George's Society of 
New York,” well known as the oldest benevolent society in this city, 
and as comprising among its very numerous members the most distin- 

uished of Her ajesty’s subjects here. The sole object in view is, to 

w the best advice accompanied by every information required by 
newly-arrived immigrants, and otherwise to aid and assist them as far 
as possible. If they wish to remain in the city, respectable employ- 
ment is found for them at wages proportionate to their competency ; if 
destined for agriculture, prompt and suitable conveyances are found, 
even to the most distant sections, at proper prices and by the most di- 
rgct routes. 

These and many other services of a most important nature are per- 
fectly gratuitous on the part of the society. Its offices are easily found 
and always accessible. The high respectability of its members, and 
the fact of Her Majesty’s Consu ne | one of the most prominent, is a 
sufficient guarantee that implicit confidence may be placed in it; and, 
whoever contributes to make it known in England, among those of his 
countrymen who are emigrating to this city, will render them an in- 
calculable service ; for with the exception of ‘‘ the Irish Protective So- 
ciety,” ‘The British Protective Emigrant Board,” at No. 86, Green- 
wich-street, is the only one where they will find disinterested advisers. 
—WNew York Corresp. London Times. 





AMUSEMENTS FOR THE VISITORS TO THE GREAT Fain.—The Lon- 
don paper s have had much to say lately on the lodging and feeding of 
the myriads of foreigners, who will ere long be flocking to the metrop- 
olis. A journal before us thus slily satirizes a few of our weak points 
in connection with so-called ‘* Entertainments.” 

Amidst the laudable anxiety of the public instructors to promote the 
comfort of ootee visiters who may be attracted to London by the 

ial Exhibition, it will not be amiss to bestow some fore- 

ht in comtriving means for amusing their leisure hours. 
aris, Rome, and the cities of the Rhine, are more accustomed to 
inundations of strangers in search of amusement ; and it may therefore 
be advisable, without servilely copying their example, at least to take 
hints from them. In one respect they certainly deserve to be imitated, 


and that is in the sense they evince in not going out of their or- 
dinary way when ers come to gaze at them: judiciously reflect- 
ing that their visiters come to see something they cannot see at home, 
they only seek to be if anything more intensely Parisian, or Roman, or 


if 
Rhenish, when they know 
best way to nmuse our visitors 
selves in the way we like best. 

Luckily, the opening of the Exhibition will coincide in point of time 
with the annual celebrations in Exeter Hall. Our foreign friends will 
thus have an excellent opportunity of witnessing the serious dissipation 
of the Mae, numerous class which rejoices in grave juaketings at 


rs are looking at them. Thus, the 
be to let them see us amusing.our- 


‘the meetings.” To the ‘‘ religious public” t assemblies are 
b= oo of Almack’s “yd to their giddier brethren. The 
@ provi i i- 

sain we q vinces enjoy the temporary in on of busi 


: cares, and the excitement of the platform dratory, 
mingled with decorous visits to picture exhibitions and museums, quite 
as much as the gay world enjoys its balls and plays. Lady Grace in 
the Provoked Husband, with her plan Srendeving the world “ soberly,” 
was the prototype of their tribe. Their mode of dissipating the ennui 
of the ordinary routine of existence may dull to foreigners, but 
they can scarcely fail to derive amusement from wi: it. They 
find in it matter of ee gossip for years ; and will describe 
to their home circles, asa gay Frenchman did to his, centuries ago, 
how “les Anglais s’amusaient tristement A la mode de leur pays.” 
Perhaps there is no amusement into which John Bull enters with 


be a pity if our foreign friends be not allowed to witness him in this 
paroxysm of ecstacy: and it would cost little to give them an rtuni- 
ty. Of our present Metropolitan Representatives there are not above two 
or three at the utmost whose from the House of Com- 
mons would be matter for serious regret. Will none of them be so 
patriotic as co resign his seat, in order that the representatives of the 
whole world, assembled at the Exhibition, may witness the humours of 
an English election’? For, however desirable it is that they should see 
it, one could scarcely go so far as to recommend the assassination of an 
M.P. to afford them a chance. 

Could not the trial of the Sloanes be deferred till May, and Westmin- 
ster Hall be selected for the scene of action? If anything can astonish 
foreigners, it will be the intense interest taken by the English public 
in parties arraigned at the bar of a court of justice, and the latitude 
which couas! allow themselves in brow-beating witnesses, and throwing 
out imputations against the innocent to shift suspicion from the shoul- 
ders of their clients. 

The present constitution of either House of the Legislature gives lit- 
tle promise of amusement. There will therefore be no temptation to 
disinter the Lords from their chamber of silence, in which every voice 
is stifled, or the Commons from their pint-bottle, into which they are 
as incapable of squeezing their whole body as the bottle-cgnjurer into 
his. 

The Aldermen and Corporation will of course have a prize mad ox in 
readiness to show our guests what execution the brute can do of a mar- 
ket-day in the crowded purlieus of Smithfield ; our cheap steam-boat 
companies can easily get up an explosion, and our railway companies 
n weed ; and thus foreigners will be enabled to appreciate the means 
by which the proverbial dullness of English life is from time to time 
relieved by an exhilarating excitement. 

Verb. sap. The theme is a tempting one, and might be indefinitely 
prolonged ; but we will not encroach unduly on the time and patience 
of our readers. did 


New Barivce ror Inverness.—The County Finance Committee 
have had several meetings lately, to consider the Government propo- 
sal with regard to the erection over the river Ness, on the site of the 
previous structure destroyed by the flood of 1849. On Tuesday last, a 
communication from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, through the 
medium of Mr. H. J. Baillie, M P., came under consideration, and we 
understand the proposal has been unanimously approved of. It must 
still receive the sanction of the committee, but there is little doubt that 
the heritors generally will assent to the recommendation of their com- 
mittee. The Chancellor of the Exchequer offers a grant of one-half of 
the expense, and to advance the other half on the principle of the Drain- 
age Act, at 64 per ceat., tobe raised by assessment on the county. 
The town will thus secure a handsome suspension bridge free of cost, 
and the public will have the benefit of communication free of toll. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has throughout the whole affair acted 
with great. liberality, and is entitled to the thanks of the northern 
community.—Inverness Courier. 





FicgHT BETWEEN A FALCON-HAWK AND PARTRIDGES.—A few 


in one of his grounds, he disturbed a brace of partridges, one of which, 
after a short flight, alighted under a hedgerow in the same field, and 
the other topping the fence for the moment disappeared, when a falcon- 
hawk, almost as instantaneously, was seen to poise and drop over the 
same spot where the first bird had fallen. A fight immediately ensued, 
which had scarcely commenced when the other bird came to the rescue, 
and with his mate boldly took side against their powerful enemy, 
which latter, after a few rounds of hard fighting, actually retreated 9 
couple of yards, when, again returning, he renewed the contest, but 
seeing he was watched, a second time made a more distant retreat. 
Then one of the partridges also took wing, the remaining bird being 
icked up quite dead, with a deep and severe wouud on its breast of an 
nch in length The hawk for the moment was again seen to hover 
over the battle field, but, missing its prey, finally decamped. There 
can be no doubt that, had the hawk not been interru » he would 
have killed both birds, notwithstanding the determined boldness with 
which they met and encountered their wily antagonist.—Cheltenham 
Examiner. 


EnGuisH RAILWAYS—THEIR CONDITION AND PROSPECT.—For some 
years the country has been moving, in railway pares. on the incline ; 
and as the present is the winding-up season, the juncture seems fa- 
vourable for inquiring into the changes produced, or likely to be, b 
this upward tendency. Avoiding, however, aggregate results, which 
may be presumed already familiar by returns of trade and public re- 
venue, we will limit our = to new dispositions or prospects in the 
more buoyant interests, which ordinarily rise or fall, sink or swim, 
with the industrial flood. 

Of these interests, the most remarkable for hardihood of adventure, 
novelty of existence, and extraordinary vicissitudes, is that whose lan- 
guage we have borrowed. But of the future of railways it is impossible 
te help thinking there is solid Age of hope ; just as much as there 
is for the fature of the United Kingdom, of whose material structure 
they form an inseparable part, and must assuredly rise or decline 
with it. What the future will be, may be say from the course 
of a similar but less gigantic work of utility. Sir Hugh Middleton's 

reat scheme for supplying London with water, presented long after 
it was completed far more disheartening aspects ; his own large fortune 
had been ve gece in the enterprise; the returns were all but nil; the 
old modes of obtaining water by buckets, cisterns, water-carts, and 
Peter Morrice’s water-wheel, were not at once superseded; but a lien 
had been estatlished, which, from the natural increase of the city, 
could not fail to be ultimately remunerative. The New River Com- 
pany had a monopoly ; and their dividends augmented with the citi- 
zens, trade, and civic opulence, till from £5 they rose to their existing 
price of £617 per share. May not similar good fortune await the rail- 
way shareholders? Their lien is on the whole community; and with 
every progressive increase in national wealth, population, and traffic, 
their interests are identified, apart from all prospective savings that 
may accrue from more experienced management and effective distribu- 
tive application of their net-work in the mining and agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

Meanwhile let us indicate progress to the present. If the great work 
were to be done a second time, it would doubtless be done better, and 
the computed waste of a hundred millions by improvident construction 
be avoided. In August 1845 the railway ferment was at the highest, 
and in October 1 nearly at the-lowest depression. In the three 
years of this trying interval the average fall in the price of shares of 
the twelve principal companies was sixty-four percent. The deprecia- 
tion was still greater in the lesser companies ; in some, shares were un- 
saleable at any price—would not be taken as a gift, liable to the con- 
tingency of “ calls” Prices fell somewhat lower in 1849, and the sum- 
mer dividends of ten of the large companies on the regular non-guar- 
anteed shares were on the average at the rate of between three and 
four per cent per annum. A lower rate than this was paid by the sixty 
remaining companies, exclusively of the London and North-Western. 
But the worst had been past ; more favourable signs appeared next 
— and in 1850 the ebb had not only ceased but became slightly re- 

uent. 

_ Inspite of this severe ordeal, there has been constant, if more cau- 
tious progress : in 1845 the miles of railway open were 2348 ; in 1846, 
2765 ; in 1847, 3603 ; in 1848, 4478 ; and in December 1849, 6081 : con- 
siderably above a twofold extension of available lines. In 1849 the 
receipts from passengers amounted to 6,277 ,931/., from goods 5,528,606, 
total 11,806,537. ; nearly one million per month from railway traffic. 
In the first half year of 1850 the proceeds from the traffic of passengers 
and goods were 6,130,000. ; which, after deducting expenses, left tor 
interest of debentures and dividends, 3,268,960/. 

A net annual revenue of six and a half millions, to meet the present 
outlay of two hundred and twenty millions on railways open or in pro- 
gress, is not a monetary presentment of gratulation, but, for the rea- 
sons of hope adduced, not one for despondency.—London paper. 








OrGanizinc THE Anmy.—During the renowned “Dorr War,” in 
Rhode Island, a bill was brought in to “organize the army.” This 
aroused from sleep an old man in one corner, who represented a town 
in the west of the State. “‘Mr Speaker,” said he, ‘*I tell you I am 
decidedly opposed to ‘organizing’ thearmy, as you call it. Our fore- 
fathers fit through the revolution with notin’ but a drum and a fife, 
and come off first-best too! I go ag’in “‘ organs.” They'll be dreadful 
onhandy things in battle, now I tell you!” This was irresistible, and 
“« Aunt Rhody’s army,” we are informed, remains ‘“‘ unorganized” to 
this day.— Knickerbocker. 


Britisu Curppers.—A new clipper sailing-ship, in which considera- 
ble interest is felt, has recently taken her departure from Liverpool 








more entire abandon and enjoyment than a contested election. It will 


for Pernambuco. She was built at Jersey, is called the Linda, and is 


days since, as & tenant of Mr. Bingham’s, of Sematien was engaged | 








commanded by Captain Green, of the Columbus, who has already made 
s as short as 22 days, both to and from Pernambuco. The neq 
vessel is thought to possess all the sailing qualities of the Columbus, 
with the important advantage of being able to carry almost double the 
cargo on the same proportionate register of tonnage.—- T'imes, 9th ult. 
Tue Powper MAGAZINES ON —ae Epo arf a * Liver. 
1 regarding the powder magazines is undimin ; e Govern. 
aoa are belisved a have called upon both the town council and the 
lessees of the magazines to make arrangements for an immediate re. 
meval of the danger, and to be prepared to bring in an act of Parlia. 
ment to prevent any possibility of its recurrence ; but these parties, it 
appears, cannot come to terms on the question of compensation. The 
matter, therefore, promises to be delayed by interminable haggling, the 
reliance meanwhile being the usual one of sluggish minds—that what 
has gone on without a catastrophe fora certain number of years may 
very well be left to go on for some time longer. Of course, the proba- 
bilities are that Liverpool will xot be blown up during the next two or 
three months, even supposing the present condition of things to con- 
tinue, but the possibility of such an event is gorhotiy plain, and the 
mere accident of that possibility being realized or otherwise can in no 
way increase or diminish the offence of those who permit its existence. 
The inhabitants seem to feel that the Government have acted with 
great promptitude in the matter, but it is feared that some more direct 
interference on their pet will yet be necessary. The eh faa peril 
ought not to be suffered to continue a single unnecessary day, and that 
point being settled, the comparatively petty claims with which it is 
mixed up could be reserved and argued with all the tenacity that might 
be deemed desirable.— Ibid. 





A Prosecren CHANGE In German Cookery.—Among the many 
revolutions which are vainly struggling for development in Germany, 
isonein the bill of fare. A Berlin association is attempting to restore 
horse flesh to the common dietary. ‘It is reserved for the nineteenth 
century,” they say, ‘‘ to restore horse flesh to its true place as an article 
of consumption.” The mode of their agitation is, to associate, to write, 
and to dine. With a noble patriotism they cite the habit of the ancient 
Germans, the still surviving custom of the Tartars, and the repeated 

ermission given by the Austrian Government. It does not appear, 
Cowdver that the agitation prospers. It is doubtful whether the epi- 
cures of Vienna make the slightest use of the paternal permission, and 
the Berlin associators cannot entice the public. 

Indeed, the prejudice of the public has some solid and practical 
grounds. Horse flesh is hard unless perhaps it were specially bred with 
an eye not to the stable but to the table. Horses are expensive. Men 
object to feeding upon their habitual companions : even the pet lamb is 
sacred to the butcher; but the horse is every man’s pet lamb—while 
he is young, sleek, and wholesome. From the fact that the horse is so 
constantly used in the wear and tear of life, there could be no security 
that the butcher would not deal with the knacker rather than the gra- 
zier. So we are as little likely to seek fora dinner under the saddle 
as in the dog-kennel. 

The reasons for the movement do not appear. One might imagine 
that the Austrian Government, moved by the distress following intestine 
war, wishes to point out a mode by which the rigour may be relaxed: 
but surely the paternal Governors forget how many of their subjects 
have had the opportunity to learn to relish horse flesh by being placed 
in a state of siege. Perhaps thebankrupt Ministry may have an eye to 
selling off old cavalry stores. Perhaps the Berlin motive is that which 
has instigated our own mediwval enthusiasts to revive quaint picttres, 
in which tke ay omg have lank flanks and heads grotesquely cocked— 
models imitated by certain religious enthusiasts, who cock their own 
heads and their elbows in the painted window style, turn in their toes to 
typify hatred of the Reformation, and coax their flanks to look as lank 
as they can. But these ingenuous persons have no following: they 
cannot induce the public to wear lank hair, or accommodate its attitudes 
to the earnest incompetency of medieval artists; and in like manner, 
the Berlin hippophagi cannot induce the public at large to take example 
by the ancient Germans, or by the Tartars; or to imitate besieged 
folks in falling back for dinner, after a sortie, upon their cavalry. It 
is said, indeed, that they have not used their most inviting selection, 
since they have tried to push off hacks and old cab-horses; but surely 
this is the only process in the horse revival ; a bent and ewe-necked 
horse is equivalent to the painted Saint Triptolemus with much elbow 
and no appreciable abdomen. Besides, it is the right order of things : 
you cannot eat a horse and ride him afterwards.— Spectator. 





Yanxer Doopie wirn VAriaTions.—‘ We have a young lady- 
acquaintance who is a very fine performer on the piano. Her house is 
in rather tooclose proximity to the street, and the parlour is not proof 
to the gaze of the passers-by, or of those who are so rude as to take ad- 
vantage of this too common fault of constructing dwellings in our ci- 
ties. While in the midst of her musical efforts, a tall young Kentucki- 
an, who had just made his egress from the ‘ barrens’ where he was born 
and ‘ raised,’ chanced to saunter along the street, and charmed with 
the novel music, but rather uninformed as to the conveational rules of 
town-society, approached the parlour-window, aud with eyes dilated 
and mouth extended, stood there enraptured, while she sang ‘ Give me 
a cot in the valley I love.’ , , meee 

“ Are you fond of music ” inquired the lady, who likes a bit ofinno- 
cent sport. j 

** Well, I am that thing,” said the blunt Kentuckian. 

**Doyou play 2?” asked our friend in a yuizzical manner. 

«I can play a smart lot of tunes on the fife,” said the countryman ; 
“but d—n me if Lever see any body play on a bureau before !” 

‘‘ This is what we call a piano, Sir,” said the performer: “did you 
never hear of such an instrument ?” 

‘** No Sir-ee!” said Kentuck ; ‘‘ there’s no such critter in our parts as 
that; but it makes mighty nice kind o’ music, don’tit? Can you play 
Yankee Doodle on that machine?” said he, suddenly, and with great 
earnestness of manner. 

‘ The lady answered in the affirmative ; and this popular national air, 
with variations, was performed in traly artistic style. But the uncul- 
tivated ear of the rustic could scarcely discover, through the ‘ varia- 
tiotis,’ a single strain of his much-loved tune,and at the close of the 
piece he exclaimed : 

‘Is that Yankee Doodle ?” 

** Yes, Sir, that is Yankee Doodle, with the variations.” 

‘** Well,” ejaculated ‘ Kentuck,’ thrusting a hand into each pocket, 
preparatory to a start, “that may do you city folks, but give me the 
plain Doodle!’ And off he went.’— Knickerbocker. 





Tur Kine or Strorxs.—There has been shot near Bedford, in the 
neighbourhood of Hawnes, that rare and valuable bird the /anner faico 
lanarius, the king of storks. It weighs two pounds and a quarter, 
near four feet in the stretch of its wings, and twenty inches length of 
body. This highly-prized and valuable bird is said by Montayne to 
fly at the rate of one hundred and fifty milesan hour. Colonel Thorn- 
ton, an expert falconer, estimates the flight of this bird in pursuit of a 
snipe to have been nine miles in eleven minutes, without including the 
frequent turnings. Audubon, in his “ Birds of America,” states that 
he has seen the falcon come at the report of a gun, and carry off teal, 
not thirty steps distant from the sportsman who killed it, with a dar- 
ing assurance as surprising as unexpected It has been presented to, 
and is now in, the collection of Mr. Mantel of Bedford.—Zoologist. 





Move or Liverroo. ror THE Worup’s Farr.—The model, to 
which we have frequently alluded, rapidly progresses towards comple- 
tion, 24 hands being engaged on it, including some young women who 
are employed to execute the lighter work iu connexion with the ship- 
ping. The size of the model has been extended some 20 square feet, 50 
as to take in more of the town, the principal parts of which will be de- 

icted. Although the model is by no means complete, we are now ena- 
Bled to form some notion of the effect which will be produced ; and it 
is no small praise to say that, so far, it exceeds our most sanguine ¢x- 
pectations. The credit of the design and general management is due 
to Mr. Grantham, the secretary, who has spared no trouble, as the 
local representative of the Royal Commissioners. Mr. Raffles Brown, 
as the architect and contractor, has also displayed considerable perse- 
verance ; nor should we omit to mention the name of Mr. David Gra- 
ham, naval and architectural modeller, who had the superintendence 
of the practical — of the work, and who has evinced a degree of zeal 
and ability which entitle him to the highest commendation. The mo- 
del, for the sake of convenience in construction, has been removed from 
Mr. Brown’s offices to a large room over Messrs. Miiner’s establishment 
in Lord-street ; and it is but just to say that these gentlemen have 
most liberally placed a large portion of their premises at the dis osal 
si the committee, without requiring any remuneration. It wonld a 
premature to enter into miante details with regard to the work itself, 
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Se ; wWwHw be Lt, by pur, and Adj 
snd. we would not temp’ public curiosity too far till the model has ob- | in the 6th Drag ds. 71th Ft; Bae epera te oe. ist te Pas, one Ad} v 


of completeness which will render it fit for 
inspection. We may, however, satisfy our readers on one or two points. 
insPderable trouble has been gone to to produce the effect of water. The 
S terial to be used is glass, the manufacture of St. Helen’s. It will 
- unground on the upper surface, to give it the appearance of waves, 
* Ser part to be polished and silvered, so as tu reflect the objects 
the nich it will be overshadowod. No fewer than 1,500 « model ves- 
Oy » are in course of construction, and several of these, intended for 
sels” “er and the more prominent situations in the docks, will be fin- 
wes with great accuracy and care in order to illustrate the varied 
 aracter of the ships and steamers. The characteristics of the Ameri- 
poy ee both Cunard and Collins, will, of course, be faithfully rep- 
can ted ; and, 60 far as practicable, the difference in the build of En- 
rlish and foreign vessels generally will be delineated. There will, we 
nderstand, be 120 steam vessels, largeand small. Another feature 
‘ the model will be the figures in the streets, which will include cabs, 
- nibuses, and other vehicles.’ The men and horses are cut out of 
oerdboard, and are exceedingly perfect, when we take into account 
ry ir minuteness, a man being no larger than the extremity of a fine 
: a point. The glass case for the model, which has been beautifully 
designed by Mr. Grantaam, will be executed by Messrs. Samuel and 
James Holme. Several additions and improvements have been made 
to it since it was noticed in our columns. The tympanum of the pedi- 
ment, instead of being figures carved in relief as was at first proposed, 
ill be filled with stained glass, having the royal arms depicted on the 
entre. The effect will be very rich. Beneath the arms will be the 
words, ‘* The Port of Liverpool,” and on scrolls round the case appro- 
priate mottoes will be introduced.—Liverpool Albion. 
Recrrrocity.—‘* The Garrison Ball,” says the Toronto British Col 
onist of the 24th ult., “ given by Lieutenant Colonel Sir Hew Dalrym- 
le, and the officers of the 7ist Highland Light Infantry, at present 
en red in this garrison, took place according to previous intimation 


quarte . 2 , > 
ay evening last, the 22nd inst., in the St. Lawrence Hall 
<7 aa all it oe Ba Fw creditable to the gallant Colonel and 


lemen who have the honour to hold office under him. 

te Ee compand began to arrive about nine o'clock, and continued in, 
rapid succession until the assemblage numbered full five hundred. 
Among the principal guests were their Excellencies the Governor- 
General and the Countess of Elgin, and the Hon. Col. and Mrs. Bruce: 
The party comprised the elite of the city, together with many distin- 

nished persons from various parts of the Province. and also from the 

nited States.” Amnothcr account states that the guests from Buffalo 
were treated with great courtesy. They were invited to a sumptuous 
lunch at the garrison, and were subsequently dined by the Governor- 
General. 

We now learn from the Buffalo Dai/y Courier that some of the spirit- 
ed citizens of that thriving city are about to give a grand ball to Sir 
Hew Dalrymple and the officers of the 71st Regiment, in return for 
the courtesies extended to the ladies and gentlemen of Buffalo at To- 
ronto in August last. The ball.will be given on the 21st inst. 





Lorp Panmurne.—We are sorry to state that this nobleman is at pre- 
sent in a very precarious state of health. He has been almost con- 
stantly confined to his bed for a week past, and has taken scarcely any 
sustenance during that period, having sunk into a state of great weak- 
ness, and unable to see any one except his medical attendant.—Mont- 
rose Standard. 

A Borrowepv CounTenancer.—A Gascon officer demanding his 
salary from the Minister of War, maintained that he was in danger of 
dying of hunger. The Minister, who saw that his visage was full and 
ruddy, told him his face gave the lie to his statement. ‘Ah! Sir,” 
said the Gascon, ‘‘ Don’t trust to that; this face is not mine. It be- 
longs to my landlord, who has given me credit for a long time past.” 








Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 115, sy W. C. of Baltimore. 
BLACK, 

















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 114,’ 


White. Black, 
1.KBPich K moves. 
2KRP1 | Kt moves, 

3. BtoQR7ch K tks Kt. 
8. QP 2, checkmate. | 





Army. 


Wak Orrice, Jan. 17 1851.—1at Re. i i 
, Jan. _ gtof Life Gds—C J Viscount Ingestree, to 
re and Sub-Lt, by pas, v Levett, pro; 1st Drag Gds; Lt-Genl G M Earl 
yo KCB, from 3d Drag Gds, to be Col v Gevl. The Hon Sir W Lumley, 
C Men ec. J J Hancocke, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Evered, app to 54th Ft, RJ 
chies KG Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Peareth. 3d Drag Gds ; aj-Gen! J C Bour- 
Drag Ga to be Col, v Lt-Genl Earl Cathcart, KCB, app to 1st Drag Gds. 6th 
W Middl: J Leslie, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Pinckney, pro. 7th Drag Gds; L 
eton to be Agjt, v Gray, who resigns the Adjc only. 3d Lt Drags; R 
ius ah Bont, to be Cor, by pur, v White, pro. 12th be Drags; LtC F Fuller 
renee t, to be Lt, v Grogan, whoex; V D H C Elwes, Gent. to be Cor, by 
Smith ennox, pro. 13th Lt rags ; H Montgomery, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v 
3d Lt - 14th Lt Drags; F Coates, Gent, to be or, by pur, v Mansel, app to 
tpeo. laren 16th Lt Drags ; H A Sleeman, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Sartoris 
oe a anh Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds; Capt L Brown, from hf-p, 4th Ceylon Regt 
by pes Capt, v Trelawny, dec; Ens the Hon A F Egerton to be Lt and Capt 
» ¥ Brown, who ret; C Branding, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v The 


Wwe +s lst F't; Brevet Maj R Going, to be Maj, by pur, v Raymond pro; Lt 
Anderson « to be Capt, by pur, v Going; Ens H H Barber to be Lt, by pur, v 
; & G Brady, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Barber. 5th Ft; J Temple- 


man, Gent, tobe Sec Lt. b 7 
0 - by pur, v Madden, app to 70th Ft. 7th Ft; Capt W H 
H hehe om 2ist Ft, to be Capt, v the Hon J i Browne, who exs. Lath Fe; w 
Lt Drage ent, to be Ers, by pur, v Peel, pro. 14th Ft; Lt C EB Grogan, from 12th 
* pu be Lt, v Fuller, whoex. i5th Ft; Ens W R Thompson to be Lt 
Sanetein erahty, who ret. 17th Ft: C R Moore. Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
wie oa yt 2d Drag Gds. ist Ft; Captthe Hon J L Browne, from 7th Ft, 
without por y Chetignn” £& 5 See Lt J Pitz Thomas Shadwell to be First Lt, 
See Lt, " HS v Clemison, dec, Gent Cadet C D C Ellis, from RI Mil Coll, to be 


hadwell. 36th Ft; Assi i 
Sun . ; Assist Staff Surg G F Bone, MD, to be Assist 
Atherly mat who ex. 40th Ft; T MB Gardyne, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 


4ist Ft; A Taylor, Ge i 
Ft; A » Gent, tobe Ens, by pur v Richards, pro. 44th 
fbi was, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Twyford, app to 98th Ft. seth Fr;C 
tobe Ens by” to be Eus, by pur v Wolrige, pro. 47th Ft; J J C Irhy, Gent, 
Welby, pre? rea Roberts, pro. 48th Ft: ff ower, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
WH D Clerk th Ft: Ens A Hunt, to be Lt, without pur, v Neville, pro, Ens 
Clarke, 70:h Fy. be Lt, by pur, v Fane pro; N Godard Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
dee ; Ens A Bait Ens E D’Heilliner Fairtlou b, to be Lt, without purv J C Ae rien 
°n 15th Nov no to be Lt, by pur, v Fairlough, whose romotion, by pur, 
™arshe, pro. 71st has been cancelled ; S J Lyle, Gent, to be Ens, by par, v Salt- 
7 - ‘Dhow: E Mirehouse, Gent, to be Ens. by pur, v Brown, pro. 
wbe Lt, y Robi inson to be Ca t, without pur, v Frith dec; Ens C F Hunter, 
ret; Ens OC Wve Ens R Whigham to be Lt, by pur, v G8 Mackenzie, who 
Ens, esey, from 8ist Ft, to be Ens, v fener, G Smith, Gent, to be 
H : pur, v Whigham. 75th Ft; T Carlisle, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
» Pro. 76 Ft; H J Robinson, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Wardlaw, pro 





, Gent, to be Eas, by pur, v Weston. Sist Ft; H A Chi- 


pro; J Murra 
ns, by par, v Anderson, app to 37th Ft; Gent Cadet R G 
to 


chester, Gent, to be 


Charlton, from Ri Mil be Ens, inane jd. v Vesey, app to 72d Fr. 
89th Ft; Ens J Atkinson to be Lt, without par, v Cup; app Adj: Ens E Mor- 
ris, from 97th Ft, to be Ens, v Atkinson ; Lt J Macd appage to be Adjr, v 


Hawley, pro; Lt E J Headto be Paymaster, v L L & White, who ret onh-p. 
90th Ft; J C Rattray, Gent, tobe Ens by pur, v Vaughton, pro. 93d Ft; Gent 
Cadet R 8 Williams, from Royal Mil Coll, to be Ens, without pur, v Bannatyne 
pro. 3d W I Regt;’Capt V Webb, trom bp Unatt,.o be Capt, v G W M Loveit 
who ex, receiving the diff; Lt H Crofton to be Ca by par, v Webb, who ret; 
Ens J D Thomson, to be Lr, by pur, v Crofton; W H W Hawtayne, Gent, by pur 
vJ D Thomson. 

Hoseirat Srarr.—Assist-Sarg F Smith, from 36th Fr, to be Assist-Surg to 
the Forces, v Bone, who ex. 

UNATTACHED.—Maj H P Raymond, from the 1st Ft, to be Lt-Col, by pur; Lt 
J H Grant, from 2d Ft, to be Capt, withost pur. 

Brevet.—Maj L Brown, of Ist or Grenadier Reg, of Ft Gds, to be Lt-Col in the 
Army ; Capt L Brown, ofthe 1st or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds, to be Maj in the 
Army ; Capt V Webb, of 3d W I Regt, tobe Maj in the Army ; Assist Comy- 
GenE A F Cowan, Assist Commy-Gea W F Bowman, tobe Deputy Coms’- 
Gen. Deputy Assist Comy-Gen, WS Archer, Deputy Assist Comy-Gen J 8 
Davenport, Deputy Assist Comy-Gen J A Erskine, Deputy Assist Comy Gen H 
Clarke, to be Assist Coms’-Gen. Comt Clerk T F Moore, Comt Clerk L W 
Blacker, Comt Clerk G B Bennctt, Comt Clerk F G Swan, Comt Clerk G A Dou. 

an, Comt Clerk GS Dwight, Comt Clerk F P Woolecombe, to be Deputy Assist 
rs’-General. The several commissions to bear date Dec. 28, 1850. 

Lt-Col G Cochrane, upon h-p of the Ceylon Rifle Kegt, has been permitted to ret 
from tle army, by the sale of an Unattached Lieutenant-Colonelcy, he being about 
to become a settler in Ceylon. 


A Cuance ror INTELLIGENT Privates.—The following circular has been 
issued. 

War-office, Jan. 13. 

Sir.—It having appeared to me through the increased opportunities of education 
which have been lately afforded to the army, a ready means is offered of obtaining 
soldiers from the ranks capable of filling the situations of clerks in the several mili- 
tary offices on foreign stations, while at the same time a fair reward would be se- 
cured to the well-condacted and intelligent soldier, | have the honour to acquaint 
yon, that I have obtained the coacurrence of the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury, inthe prospective introduction 
of such a measure; and I have accordingly to request that on the occurrence of a 
vacancy among the clerks in the scveral mili offices within your command, you 
will apply to the commanding officer of any regimenton the station, to recommend 
to you a steady and intelligent soldier capable of filling the same, afier a period of 
probation not exceeding three months. This soldier, if confirmed as fit for the 
situation, shall be removed from his regiment, and be attested for general service, 
in order that while holding his office he shall continue to be a soldier in the army, 
and liable if removed from his appointment for irregularity or incapacity to be or- 
dered to military duty with any regiment then on the station. 

Any man so confirmed in his appointment will have the rank and pay of sergeant, 
with clothing, rations, lodgiug and fuel, and light, or with money allowances in lieu 
thereof ; oan will havethe chance of rising in some of the offices, by succ:ssion, 
to the senior clerkship, in which event he will be entitled to the rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of sergeant-major. 

The service, as clerk, of any soldier confirmed in the appointment will be allow- 
ed to reckon towards pension as non-commissioned officer. 

You will be pleased to report to me any suca appointment which may be here- 
after confirmed by you. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient, humble sérvant, 

“F. Mauce. 
The General, or other Officer commanding her Majesty's Forces.” 


FuLt-pay RETIREMENT.—Major Kenny, of the 80th Regiment, is about to be 
placed on the Retired Full-pay List, vice Major Dalzell,late 16th Regiment, de- 
ceased. Major Kenny served in the Peninsula from June, 1813, to the end of the 
war, including the action at Osna, tre battle of Vittoria, siege and capture of San 
Sebastian, passage of the Bidassoa, where he was severely wounded above the 
left hip; at St. Jean de Luz, and the series of actions between the 9th and 13:h of 
December, 1913, in front of the entrenched camp near Bayonne. Served also in 
Ava, and was present in most of the operations throughout the war. He has the 
war medal with three clasps. 

TKE VACANT QUARTERMASTER-GENERALSHIP.—It is rumoured, and with some 
degree of certainty, that Major-General Sir Frederick Stovin, K.C B., Colonel 
23d Regiment, will succeed the late General Sir Willoughby Gordon as Quarter- 
master-General to the Forces; a saving of the extra allowance of 500/. per annum, 
as in the recent appointment of Adjutant-General, will, of course, be made, 


Navy. 


Promotions—To be Commr. Lt James Wood, lately commanding the Pan- 
dora in the Pacific.—To be Lt, acting mateSir Henry Blackwood, serving in the 
Hastings, 72, flag-ship, on the East India station, and son of the !ate Sir Henry 
Blackwood, of the Vengeance. 

APPoINTMENTS.—Captain the Right Hon. Lord Edward Russell, (brotherof the 
Premier) tocommand the Vengeance, 84, at P vice Sir Henry M. Black- 
wood, deceased.—Comm W C Chamberlain to command the Cormorant, 6, steam 
sloop, on the south-east coast of America station, vice Herbert Schomberg, pro- 
moted to the rank of captain.—To the Cumberland, 70, flag ship of Sir G. Seymour, 
Chaplain, the Rev. Fortescue Wells, Lts J G Beckford, B. t of the Hogue, 
—To the Monarch, 84, guard-ship at Sheerness, Lt R S Moore.—Agent of Cape 
of Good Hope mail steamer, Commr Arthur Mellersh.—The Apollo, and the Re- 
sistance, troop ships have arrived in the Thames, with detachments of the Koyal 
Artillery, the former from Jamaica, and the latter from the Mediterranean. 

The Captain's Good-Service Pension of £150 per annum, which reverted to the 
prone ofthe First Lord of the Admiralty on the promotion of Rear-Admiral 

oup Nicholas, CB, has been conferred by Sir Francis Baring on Captain Thomas 
Bennett, now serving as commodore and second in command at Port Royal, Ja- 
maica, and about to return to England, his term of service having nearly expired. 

The vacant Lieutenants’ Out-pension of Greenwich Hospital has been conterred 
upon Lieutenant J J Loney. 

Commodore Martin's squadron— Prince Regent, 90; Leander, 52; Phaeton, 50; 
Arethusa, 50; Dauntless, 24; Retribution, 22; and Encounter, 14; were retit- 
ting in the Tagus on the 9th of last month. We regret to add the Commodore was 
seriously indisposed. 

It is generally believed innaval circles that the command of the Mediterranean 
fleet will be given to Admiral Deans Dundas; and that the gallant officer will be 
succeeded as first ‘Sea Lord” of the Admiralty by Admiral Blliott.—London 

. 


Paper. 
Obituary. 


At Rome, on the 24th Dec, M. Bastiat, a celebrated French writer on Political 
Economy.—At Mayville, Chautauque County, New York, Mr. Donald McKenzie, 
a native of Scotland, for many years an associate of the late John Jacob Astor in 
the fur trade, West of the Rocky Mountains, and subsequently in the employ of 
the Hudson Bay Company.—At Cambridge, England, Dr. Haviland, during thirty- 
three years Regius Professor of Medicine in that Univetsity.—The Hon Benjamin 
W. Crowninshield of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Navy, under Presidents 
Madison and Monroe.—The Hon. Horace Everett of Vermont, formerly M. C.— 
At Washington, Mr. Kaufman, M.C. from Texas.—Mr- W. Howison, a well-known 
line engraver.—Sir H. Claude Lorajne, Bart. He was youngest son of the late 
Sir Charles Loraine, Bart, and is succeeded in the baronetcy by his uncle, now 
Sir William Loraine, of Northumberland. 

THE PorRTUGUESE MINISTER TO GREAT BRITAIN.—It is with the utmost re- 
gret that we have to ise of the Viscount da Torre de Moncorvo, 
who has so worthily filled for many years the important office of Her Most Faith- 
ful Mayesty’s Minister at this Court, with the entire approbation of his Soverei 
and country, to whom he has rendered most valuable services, and to the grief of 
all those who had the pleasure of knowing him in England. This melancholy event 
occurred at a few minutes past noon on Saturday, the iith iust.— T'imes, 13th ult. 


_ Lorp Witu1amM SomeRset.—We regret to announce the death of Lord Wil- 
liam Somerset, brother of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and uncle of the Duke of Beau- 
fort, who expired on Tuesday the 14th ult, at bis residence at Clifton, after a se- 
vere illness of several weeks duration. His Lordship was a canon of Bristol Ca- 
thedral and rector of Tormarton, Gloucestershire. 


A ConTRisutor To PeriopicaL LITERATURE.—We regret to announce the 
death of a writer whose genial and sportive pen has delighted thousands. Max- 
well, the Irish novelist, and authur of innumerable sketches in the periodical litera- 
ture of the day, expired on the 29th December, at Musselburgh, near the Scottish 
capital. His generally vigorous health had of late broken down, and he crept into 
the retirement of this sequestered village to die. He had been in early life a cap- 
tain in the British army, and was of course the delight of the mess-room, and a 
general favourite in social circles, He subsequently entered the church, and was 
some years prebendary of Balha, a wild Connaught church living, without an 
congregation or cnre of soult attached to it; though it afforded what he was ad- 
mirably capable of dealing with, plenty of game. Of a warm hearted, kind, and 
manly tem erament, he made friends of all who came within the range of his wit 
or the circle of his acquaintance. He was the founder of that school which counts 
the “ Harry Lorrequers” and others its humble disciples ; but the Story of 
my Life and Wild Sports of the West will not be easily surpassed in the pecu- 
liar qualities of that gay, off-hand, and rollicking style of penmanship, of which he 
was the originator.— Globe.—In the West Indies, ie W. Mooney, K N. of H. M. 
8. Scorpion —aA t Portobello, —_ Hastings, widow of the late Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Sir Charles H. am .C.H.—At his residence, Spring-vale, Isle of 
Wigtt, Lieut. Harry Wilson, R. N.—At Stepney, Middlesex. Thomas Clark. Esq, 
Assist-Comm-Genl. in the 68th year of his age —At Fenham-hall, Northumber- 
land, Colonel Robert Bell, in his79th year.—At his residence, Albert-street, Re- 
gert’s park, Brevet Major Fitzmaurice William Colthurst, late of the 59th Foot. 














REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND 
anes SCOTLAND. 
rom £1 upwards, on sale. which will be cashed in any part of the United King- 
D dom ; also, packages of all descriptions forwarded to way pari ef Furope, by € 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & CO. 
At ADAMS & CO/S., 16 Wail Street. 
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IN ONE VOLUME, 12M0.—PRICE $1,25. 
TWO°HUNDRED OF BERANGHER'S LYRICS. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 
“ furmal difficulties in the way of the translator, we must 


With these ¥ 
highes« credit for the felici‘ous manner in which he has accomplished a! one ee 
a & the songs are alive and tremulous with gaiety end. teeling.”—Hurper’s Monthly 


agazine. 
“The selections are judicious, and the translations are uniformly truthful, almost beyond 
comparison, in thoughi, in feeling, and in music.”—International Miscellany.” 

“ That Mr, Young has been very successful is admitted by the critics, and inthis opinion 
we cheerfully acq 2—Whig Review, 

“ The high meri: of the trans!ations is indisputable.” — Democratic Review. 

“To all who love the beart put into music, we van commend Young’s Beranger.”— 
Home Journal. 

“The work shows much diligence, discrimination, and poetic power.” —Literary World. 

We bope there is taste enough inthe country to do full justice to the poet, the translater 
and the publisher.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“ His version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and taste.””—N. Y Courier & Enquirer. 

“ His work is evidently the fruit of a faithful swdy of the original, and showsa cordial 
appreciation of the cal merits of Beranger, with a rare fiderity to the rhythm, verbal 
niceties movement of the songs selected for translation.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“ The spirit of the author, too, is admirably preserv d.”—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

“Nous avons retrouve dans son livre d’ etonnanies analo @ expression et de tour- 
nure avec P imal, et le plus souvent des traductious itterales de la plus beureuse fidel- 
ite.” —Courrier Etats Unis. 

“ We appreciate the extreme difficulty of translating Beranger—and we think that Mr 
Yonng has mastered it. His versions are accurate and graceful.” — Republic ( Washington.) 


“ The translations are very spirited and felicitous, and Faye Lhe wg idea of the 
songs. Beranger has g reason to be content with his Engtish interpreter.”— Boston 
Tra«script. 


G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


NEW WORE BY PROFESSOR NICHOL, 


Professor of Astronomy in the Univer-i'y of Glasgow, Aulhor of ‘The Architectura of 
the Heavens,” &¢.— 

THE PLANETARY SYSTEM: Its Uider and Physical Structure, with five plates and 
numerous woodcuts, &vo. 

« work anxious aaintance 
and pom of ter pdt wT lies wibiathe reach ot tose wie cannut ee eee 
ion in mathematics.” — Preface. 

REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES INTO MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, &c., in 
their relations to Vital Force—With Notes and Additions by John Ashburner, M.D., and nu- 
merous woodcuts, 8vo. $5. 

H, BAILLIERE, Foreign Seientific Bookseller, 169 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
(A few doors West of Broadway, at side of St. Paui’s Church.) 











TO THE TRADE, 

G. P. PUTNAM begs to announce to the Trade, that according to arrangements with Mr¢ 
Murray, made in 1848, he will shortly re-publish. from early sheets, the following long-ex 
pected Worle EIT: LAVENGRO: 

The Scholar, the Gipsy, and the Priest. 
By George Borrow, Author of “The Bible in Spain,” “‘ The Gipsy of Spain,” &c. 





NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, 
Imported per Arctic, and for sale by 
G. P. PUTNAM, NEW YORK. 

Memoirs of the Dakes of Urbino ; illustrating the arms, arts, and literature of Italy from 
1440 to 1630. By James Denis‘oun, Esq. With engravings, 3 vols, 8vo. 

Correspondence ofthe Emperor Charles V. and his Ambassadors at the Courts of England 
and France, From original docaments ; edited by W. Bradford, M. A. Svo. plates, &c. 

Physico-Physiological Researches on the Dynamics of magnetism, electricity, heat 
light, erystalization and chemism, in their relations to Vital Force. By Baron C. Vo 
Reichenbach, with preface, notes, &c., by J. Ashburner, M,D., 1 vol. 3vo. plates. 

Home Pictures: sixteen domestic scenes of ch ldhood,drawn and etched by H. K. Browne 
with plates, beautifully colored. 4to. 

The Alpha, or the first principles of the haman mind; a philosophical inquiry into the 
Nature of Truth, 8vo, cloth. 

Table Talk ; to which are added imaginary conversations of Pope and Swift. By Leigh 
Hant. 12mo. cloth. 

A Book fora Corner; or selections in prose and verse from authors the best suited to that 
mode ofenjoyment, with comments on each, and a general introduction, By Leigh 
2 vols. cloth, aumerous plates. ‘ 

The Town; its memorable characters and events. By L. Hunt. 2 vols. 12mo. with nearly 
50 illustrations. . 

Leigh Hunt's London Journal. Nos.5 and 6. 

London Labour and the London Poor. Nos. 3 and 4. rst 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. July to December, 1350. 12mo. cloth. 

Sermons in Sonnets. By Rev. C.H. Townshend. 12mo. cloth. 


N. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
NO. 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau- 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found afew very fine impressions from the original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES. 

Also. Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
arecord of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 
Spirit of the Times. . 

PRINTS FRAMED in a superior manner, in every variety of style, at short notice, and on 
reasonable terms. 


Also, the largest collection of cheap Lithographs to be found in this conutry, suitable f 
country trade or exportation, many having in three languages, ich feb ae Ad 








PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 


THE UNDERSIGNED has reduced the price of all kinds of Coal. Consumers can be su 
lied with the Range, Furnace, Grate, or Stove sizes at short notice. by leaving their 
orders at 95 Sixth Avenue or 402 Washington Street, 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


After ist of May, he can be found at 95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street, ) and 131 Eleventh 
Street, near 6th Avenue. feb 


THE WORLD'S FAIR ART-UNION: 


NDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE NEW YORK ART-UNION COMPANY — 
Incorporated by the Le; of New York—Shares $5 each, The company will 
publish a magnificent engraving of the interior of the Great World’s Fair. Each subscriber 
of $5 will be entitled to a copy of this print, really worth more than and fifty subcribers 
will have a free first cabin to on and back, and $10 to pay expenses while 
there. The subscription list is fill and asthe number of shares is limited by the 
charter of incorporation, ao time appl for shares. Funds current at the 
lace from whence sent, taken at par, remittances by mail will be at the company’s risk, 
“ all ieee must ve ay ostmasters ry ween? remiiting of, be entitled to ten 
ares. ares or further particulars ma‘ ° ined on aj ion personally or b 
paid letter, at the Company’s Office, No 30 WALL STREET, Now York. Veh { 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


for THE CURE OF Se en gt HOARSENESSB, RONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 
the numerous discoveries Science has made in this generation to facilitate the busi- 
fe—increase its ooigrmest, and even prolong the term of human existence, none 
can be named of more real to mankitd, than this contribution of Chemistrv to the Heal- 
ing Art. A vast trial of its virtues t this broad country, has proven beyond a 
doubt, that no medicine or combination of medicines yet known, can so surely control 
cure the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease which have hitherto swept from our midst 
thousands and thousand . Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe a 
which can be relied on to cure the most dangerous affec- 
ngs. Ourspace here will not admit us to publish anv proportion of the 
effected by its use, but we would the fo lowing opinions of eminent men, and refer 
farther enquiry to the circular w! the t below named, will always be pleased to fur- 
nish free, wherein are full perticulars, and indisputable proof of these facts. 
From the President of Amherat College, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 
“ James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your Cherry Pectoralin my own case of 
Bronchitis, cod on satisfied from its Gemieal constitution, that {sa admirablo compound 
for the relief of laryngial and bronchial difficulties. If my oP as to its superior c > 
ter can be ofany service, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper. 
Epwarp Hircucock, L.L.D. 








Amon 
ness of 





From the widely celebrated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., L.L.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale College, Member of the Lit, Hist. Med, Phil. and Scientific 
Societies of America and Europe. 


“Td the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition from some ofthe best articles in 
the Materia Medica, acd a very effective remedy for the class of diseases it is intended to 
cure.” 

New Haven, Ct, Nov. 1, 1849. 

MAJOR PATTISON, President of the S, C. Senate, states he has used the Cherry Pee- 
toral with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 

F e of the first Physicians in Maine. 

ry 11—Dear Sir: I tantly usi 0, Me.. Apel a. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir: I am now cons ly using your ‘ect my 
practice, end pooier it to any other medicine for pulmonary complaints. #rom 
of many severe cases, I am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and diseases of the lungs, 
that have put to defiance all other remedies. 

linvariably recommend its use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 
remedy known for thet disease. 

Respectfully yours, I. S. Cusuman, M.D} 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mase., and sold by 
Druggists everywhere. ; janis 
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r NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST—With  aatecaaeaiiane eritical Edited by Pref. 


Coe sc acaniiidsbisdilaiilies, anaes 

INDIA AND THE HINDOOS—Being a popular view of jthe Geography, ,{story, Gov- 
rnment, Manners, Customs, Literature, &c., of that ancient people. By the Rev. F.De W 
Ward 1 vol 12mo 

“ A very interesting work, the production of a man of science and scholarship.”—N. Y 


“ « work of decided value and interest”—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 


FATHERS OF THE DESERT—An account of the origin and practice of Monkery 
By Rev. Dr. H. Raffner. 2 vols. 

“ Phisis a remarkable book. It is a work of great research and learning.”—National 1 - 
Ham 


“ Phe work is the result of much labour and research, and is highly amusing as well as ip- 
structive.”— Pittsburgh Preacher. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR,—By Ik Marvet, 4th edition. 

WILLIS’S LIFE HERE AND THERE—1 vol.12mo. 24 “ 

DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—1 vol. 12mo. 2d edition. 

MRS. ELLET’S DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 2d edition. 
t DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS-— vols, 3d edition. 

MRS. GEORGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN—2 vols. 24 “ 

MARS#’S REMINISCENCFS OF CONGRESS—1 vo!. 3d edition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

(late Baker & Scribner), 36 Park Row and 145 Nassaustreet, 


NOTICE. 


sailed from Liverpool, in some supposed for New York, on or 
Tiuiat theist December ey wate oy 2 to i ivorpoo as Speedl y as possible, he may 


obtain & °F ier ainbill, near Liverpool, Jan. 10, (851. 


jan 25—tf 











PROFESSOR OF FLOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COL- 
Cee ae eaey ionserion with Edltorial duties, le now enabled io ea- 
lar; prev’ & ww he — of private Pupils. Professional students Eby J 
dedanee of 

hed with terms, ue 


practical Elocutionary sty 
34 door from Bleecker 





bye application to Prof. liowe, at his residence, No. B totes Pace » Place 





THE TOILET. 


Subscribers respectfully inform the citizens of New York, that, from the frequent 
TSS received for their URSINA, they have established Agencies ee pepapeey-. 


RSLN. grease ae Canadian Black Bear, and is so refined as to retain ite 
| he URSIN a eas and fi 4 y length of ime. —— du Portugal is the light and 
Essence, used i n pertaining it, which is found to contrast fayeurably with the op 
‘odour of most of the P ‘omades now in use. 
The URSINA a applied to the skin is sli evans, hence its well.known virtuee 
n Se increasing the growth o 
For by Wm. Brewer, 21 Maiden-Lane, mers & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Co. 


581 Broad 
2 Fun hog oa be 3 ALFRED SAVAGE & CO., Montreal Canada. 


J. &I Cox, 
ESPECTFULLY inform ey friends and the ishmen!, 90 Broad that they have removed from No 
15 Maiden Lane, to roadway, corner of Leonard Street 
and! Gre recently received a splendid 
GAS Frrveites, 
French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna - 
ment, which will be put up ia 4 saperior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 
spect. Also, 
SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterng 
Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield ani Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery 
Japannery, Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Parian Marble. ac. dec? 2m 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians an eminent very distit 
H guished member ofthe Medical Profesion of thi ety the following testimonial of ite 








the the hen the ‘Betizer As ris | pom 
my as proved indeed valuable remedy. Cothardes ‘cre generally obsoxions 1 | B2oms. 


re 4 to ve readily ‘ken frequently asked 
Se i ee 
inte offered to the 


Signed 
Fae pe ee is, Oe. 
ena wholesale and by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
street, corner arren, N. Y. 
Et tay 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, als on aS Ee Sea. st. eee - 4 —? 
80.40, 40 Canal #., Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Stacia, 








LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YBAR. 


UST RECEIVED, and is offered Sp Qebeniber ta iets te auld guvahgen at the 
J% heap Store, 138 1-2 Wi Water Street, New Yor * 


500 Half Boxes Raisins, [large fruit rh 
seo Table op fine, from 6s. to 8s. 
30 Whole Yoxes Layers, from $1 to $2. 


Grapes, lets. aoe 
} 15 Bage 7 Walnuts, 2, 2 1-2 cts. per pound. 


bo + sen Maccaronl, very Rendeoene, 5 cts. 


ise boxes Berdines [Camusb a] 
nes [Camus bran c's. 
poh Patent ¢ erines [Camas brand) Judd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 


variety of old amends Dock Wines and Brandies, Irish and Scotch 
bs and London in, Porter and Ale, &c., &c., either in Bond or by the 
Champagnes, Pints and jf Sone, all the celebrated brands, 
GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 


nov 30—tf Agent fo: Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 


THE rman Vid ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTING Spent arrived an Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
Ne! oehler, a work of Art of the highest class s 

The exhibition of ngs artists of the obove sc received many additions, 

and remains open at ctectanaver telah ftcOnerhel” Divine Unity in Broadway, 

P. streets,from 10 o’clock pass till 10 o'clock P. Admission 

Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts 








between | 
25 cents; 





AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANE OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN, 

The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned its unly authorized Agent in the United States. All persons wishing tosend 
money to any part of England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 
Agent of the Bank, for large or small sums, payable at sight,on any of the Branch Estab- 
lishments of the Nati »nal Bank in Ireland. 

ag her trcatetyred Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz: 

BaskorLiverpooh ene Tondon end County Bank, 


York Union Bank, 
weet Efe! 


District Bank, 
South Wales Dis | Hull on 
Ban d uddereficla Union Bank, 
Wilis and Dorset Bi Banking Te Co. 
Brea Gating Gompange oP" 
ing Company, 





B a 


Clydesdale B. 
| Eastern Bank of Scotland 
The Subecriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any partof Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 
hans C. E HABICHT,94 Wall'Street, New York 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO 


BY LANIER AND SON. 


NEW YORK ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
648 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





septl4—] 





ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


barn 8 aro ALEX. names & 
I O teed ty DELLUG & CO., er homisy Be Broad Broad a) ooo th wy 


cor. 20th and No.2 Park’ Row, N York. 
srt, and No.2 Far Row, Now York. Also the. ay by the 


FINE PERFUMERY. 
DELLUC & CO. have just received from Paris and London, a select 
cues Bate do Pistche season, such as Pate d’ Amandce au M Farine de Nois, 
Pistache et Guimauve Vi also alarge vari 


ar ao Wie Savon Chin sees foe of s0Siffercat pertumes. 


Pomatu 
SS Rceecrt ee ee 
fal Brosdway, 2 Fark Row, Sed 30 ahh Avena es roa end ell dec? 


' 

















. | BESS IRERIEN SEDER 708 RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
m | Medinek tc nc ha by Mad leer, be Sof ma 


and learned, being one of many 
Feb. 15, 1847. 
tere invented b: paern este * 
“ieee ‘fies wand ‘cloare the skin of all i 
compounds. * * * te WinisLow 
Itis ne aoe ola tho, Latten, do ts benposhe baie in plane ond cudl-anh she 
knor ~ of ne har tree from dandrif ‘and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
aque r 
pepiare AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
it ved from the Amole, or “ 
hy fa, Tien of a S ~ and thus th dae of tong ala 00 bari the 
a onthe kin. othe an Rio end has afc, tick 
does not dry on the mee. _Telna Sos ed luxury to be sha nek yoam lather, whik 


ia) 


i 


cOMP ON. 


5 = ve stood the test of the strictest in 

= wet invented y:bat, if not found to prove 80, on » the money, in all 

oes a ,. WILLIAM BOGLE, Prormieror, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Muss. 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Wiliams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the  cemeiaten of ents 
io London an and Paris, for a complete assortment of requisite materials for the Artist, the 
Amateur, pe PF of the Arts. 


Tbeir Stock already in store and coming to hand by late arrivals, comprising a choice from 
the best ieee s 4 each department, selected in person specially, with the advice of the first 
Artists in each of i ~y cities and iio onthe most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 
mended both in eh pm my 

From their c 


Te say be chosen the atest and superior works of Calame 
Hubert, oo ‘erogio, Coignet, 

Bete’ Fein Cons , Cawse, Barret, ‘Mille’, end others of the Authors on Art. From thelr mste- 
Tle a vicy wane article of ” 


be yee ey a and French, Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 
Saeder Cake and Moist colours, 


Conte Crayons—b - white, and coloured in boxes o Sas for 
—warranted " painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 
Coloured Pastel Crayons, with the paper 


and canvases, Mois! ¢ olours in tubes, 
Bog tee Pink weet lv Hair, and Skevehiag "Biocks 2 mn Books for Oil and 
Hog Hair i ame! r, ooks for 

other Brushes, : ; Water $ 


Ma! Meh ey Taswemente, 
Modell Oils and Varnishes, B» onze Powders 
Turn fey ~ London and Bristol epee Btoole Canes, Umbrellas, 
TY on c ane 
Boards and ma. . : is 
Whatmay’s English and fine French Draw- vaulha Seaver cal Delous Boxes. 


ing 
a, present facilities enable them to import atoaninn, any Work on Art, or any class of 
oct 12—3m 


Manufactures, afforded by the Ss mae, 
i The usual consideration afforded rsand Institutions, 


Le WORLD'S FAIR.—To let at Reading, withinan hours’ ride by railway of 

London, a commodious and well furnished me besee, contains nee large ee. dining 
waiting roums, seven bedrooms, and convenient 

eo. ae house is close by the Raliway Station, which mines beers Read 











NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a and well selected Library, both for refe: 
7 => and comfortably ly furnished reading cole Enel one 


with ro 
ple wih orelgn aod kine have can ee oriviley privilege of Mntroducing strangers as readers to the 
Terms are $25 for an ass le inheritable right or wil 
ores, yy he = Yh fom, th an annual charge 


which may be commuted 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 mee six months, vc TOES 
N. or pha aerate seer ede-targ oct 19 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. . 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE Wipow AnD THE OrPHan.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
J ° 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
WEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, | J torey Tucker, 
James ora, es, 
Geor arclay ie 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. ‘Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, J: 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Soemnet Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, nry Tiffan 
Donald M Dea 3.H. MeCullon. 
. BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher Bonvenia ver, 
Loreal Whitney, EA vb. Brighan righam, M. CG 
: William Elliot . oe. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 

Pamphiets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 

wa Wel oe 1249, &e., can be had free of charge, on applicetion eb 
art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 

[should any such arise) o: otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of Premium becomes due, without forfeiture 





loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by the 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall and at the Uffi 

efter Gereus Laeeh Beara end Agensien, All commmteiemuas tote ction 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agen, 

jan 5 


THD CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to it AssURANCES ow Liv hi 
Tie Gm rine slr aa a pegsraier ag orf 


Lite concer been yeetthes calculated from the most acca di 

es m m rate data; and 

enabled, from its small Sepeuaiere, andthe high rate of interest that \onere Sy ' 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the luw rate of interest oe 
tainable on investments by Me wear epee un fea te, 


An exact of its ipts and 





is annually publiehed by the Company and 


rance “can it be said that it invests all Funds 
ee ce tee te to the immense sum of pote dT ee 
British or Foreign Gempanten ter th in which and this 
nearly # solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring can fairly offer 
m petition. 


“TO parties who ma An Ce h any i A feel disinclined, or unable to continue the peymont of 


Pe mye ge will grant Policies payable at death el rep 
the valu oe ha’ 
icles for oft such payments as them they may have made, and i full Hp 2 eT penrchase paid 


Three-fourths of the ite realized in the Mutual Branch are 
Bi a ey a yearly divided amongst the 
A pecvliar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 








Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 

gh ne To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 

With participation Without partwipation of Profits 
A Annual | Hf Yearl: arter'| Age. A Quarter 
” Premium, Premium | ro Premium. Prone! Freee 

2a 4 {286.4 2s. 4. Z2aqa;/Zaaj2s4 
2 117 4; 019 1 09 9 20 I 9 ll 0 4 o 7 
3 122 9411 10 oll 2 3 14 7 017 8 09 8 
®i29 $/15 2 012 10 -—_pees pt sk © 8 0 6 
35 216 #7 180 ol 35 26 4 .; wre ®12 1 





Zablcc ot Raves, forme of proposal, and al! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 





THOMAS M. SIMONS, ~~ ’ 


‘38 King Street, Mamilton, 9h Apri 18 


and are warranted 


arties hereafter assured ma wn | 8o effect a Folicy which = entitle them at any time to a 
m, without note or deposit of 





February 8 
J FP. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, aahieehiiance 


en in afatmar of ha 











ie | See nea ae 
Ai ctor and papers oat pas ms rough ih phn ab elegance or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no t will be received on board after Mondey evening, February 3d. 
The Steamer AT’ TIC will succeed the ‘ARCTIC, and sald February 9th. 





y= ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail fer Ber Ber. 
muda and St, Thomas onthe 8h of February, 1851, precisely at 12 o'clock. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda..........c00-sseccsceveee O95 
Do do GE TROMAS...cccccccccccccccssccce WO 
There is a regular Mail communication between 81. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Croz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 
















dee 2) E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 
Tikew ya AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM yn ey 
and Li direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at 
fund and facoico baehe and P’ : 
Capwains. Captains, 
Si essoscsoccnesscongeeninnn 2 “HE. Judking bed y 
A erocscceesenccesteere a aE Ganadesscsscvsece eeeeeeceee WM, 


Shase vege eatey 0 deur Wttho tines shit eusinidscabees ba starboard bow—red on 
port. * 








From 
ABB. 000 .corccescccee- + New York,..... ... Wednesday......... 
America....... seaeeees seen OSLO, seceece ose ednesday... Sosese Bes. raed 
Africd ......s.eeeeeeceees- +. NOW York......++.. Wednesday. vesee ee -JQn. let, 1851 
Niagard.......ssseeseeseees -Boston .....0++.++++.. Wednesday.........Jan. 15th. * 
Bees etesitstoree sees sees New York, seseeeeeeeW By cocoa oh, bed 
+B fee. 
Marc’ 
26th, 
ee +. Wednesday.. April 23d 
fueron. eeccccccccccccccoes Dy + seecedcone. Wi ees 
| peoresecennccnssines amma ° - ~ Neae eee) “ 
P In first cabin from Hop Lets or eee vecceecoes 
owe do PE i rtnns: +e nee | 


Frigid cbped oss beyond peur weet 
“ on 8 

An 9 rows surgeon on pec ayer tpagieeg 

All and Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, ~~ 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and b: t mmon 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New ~Ay rT brit 


After the lst of April next, the rate of freigh 
od phe, xt, o ght by the above steamers from Liverpool wil 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


PACIBIC....ccesesccesesenscsecccsccseseverscesesssessOapt, Nye, 
ADRIATIC ...cceseeccees coccececececece sessecseseses Capt, Grafton 
Those ships, ha been built by contract expressly for Government se 
ore te ce , to ensure stro and speed, 













From New Yor From Liverpool 
Saturday..... bere see -16th, 1550 -+»-December......14th, 1950 
Saturday......December... .,7th, 1350 «+++. December..... 850 
Satu -eese- December... .28th, 1850 +ooes January Rett 1851 
Wednesday...January....«. «.8th, 1851 beoee January. saves 025th, 1851 
Wednesday. ..January -. 22d, 1851 +eoee. February. 4 
Wednesday...Feb 5th, 1851 . Fe’ - | 


Wednesday...March.. ..+04. 5th, 1851 
Wednesday...March........ .-19th, 1851 


Vor freight or passage, PPI WS nD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 
BROWN, ste PLEY & GO. Li 
E. or ROB ours & CO. SK ’s Arms Yard, Londen. 
itmartre, Paris. 


L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Mon 
The owners of these shi not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion Specie, Jew 
elry, Precious Stones, or Nistale unl unless Bills of Lading are are signed therefor, and : the value 


thereof therein expressed. 
After the first o —> next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
TS mapmmell for their sailing from each on the Ist, “fit, 16th, and 26th of every month, 
the shipe tc to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


















Ships. Captains. From New York From Liverpool 
Isaac Webb......+0++- -Sc00 PO coxanee iat 1....July 1...Nov. 1[Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellation... ell. eel 00 68O-corces : 
“n Jan 1..May 1...Sept 1 
evelhecccoee Lleseee ool 
Roose = ooveeelO...000616 
1}. oeBBiccsces 
Montezuma.........- eb. i. _ June 1...0et. 1 
Henry Clay........... Tru corcccodbecccccekd 
Columbia..... Miseeneil coves 16. cows WB...000 16 
Underwriter — bears wee 
Mess 6| Mar, 1. aly 1.. ov. 1 
Siddons...... . seLbeeceeed Lees eeeeld 
New York... ‘ ceccedSsccccelBoeccce 
sah Fetat teeeeeeeees ss. erate | peepee a ae | 
OUR. « ccrccccccccecs y.. oceecec chiatiinees soNveie seeeel6 ol - Aug)...Dec 1 
Roscius.....0...s000- ..Shoppy. coccccesceesDbreseccccs tbs cceveees tbls ell 1. esses 





These ‘hips are all of the largest class, and are commanded by mea - character and 


oe. _—_ scovaunsdas a = all _ —> jp = of oo Sg A~ 1 
onvenience, an y are furn’ with every descr n of sto: the best kind. Punc- 
ars dremmeata bn adhered tor % nea 
Price of passage to iv lL. ccvce-coccccccess IS 
to New York.....sccsecscesess 80 


Agents for ships West Point, ne Constéllation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 


A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. Heary Clay, and Garri , 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & rac N. Y¥. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for shi Fee Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columb y 
- Sars 4 Webb, d New Y York, ig Oomabte, Yorkshire, Fidel'a 


GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO. N. ¥, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 2TH OF EVERY MONTH 
IS line of ets will hereafter be com of 
ther in ihe - posed of the ek ee — 8 which will suc 


they from New 
24th of e from Lond 
Zonk onthe a and ih of every ant, rom London onthe ath and Bi, and Porm 





Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. 
new, Hovey May 8, Sept. y Jan. 8i/June 28, Oct, 
Northumbe re Be a4 24/July 13, Nov. is; Bg March 13 
Southampton, new, rakes, June 8. Oct, = Feb. 8 28, - 
aim pion, ’ 


6 24) Al 13" Dec. 
July.®, Nov, x March8 rr a 


eer 
“o .- Se 
Aug.8, Dee's, April 6 : a i Jan if, My i 
a Se A 
are 

tore. Great care will be taken that the Beda Wines, Siorse, ke, wre’a deonies 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each ad thout wines 
and ao Neither the captains nor owners ofthese ackets o—— be be respouable for aay <3 
gned therefor. 


arcels, or packages, sent by them, unless 
> JOHN GRISWOLD ‘Senha ay. 
Pty 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO. L5 atom 


ACKEBTS FOR HAVRB. 
GJ ECOND LINE—The naowing ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 








of each month, as follows :— 
New York. 
8T. DENIS Ist January........s00. 
Follansbee, master. fi gisy...... 
8 
8T. NICHOLAS, lst 
Everleigh, master. Jit re ; 
jt 
BALTIMORE, Ist March........+.... 
Conn, master. bo ay 4 
st December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let April , 
Willard, master. 4 “4 . 16th Gomnrabes, 
ecember coe ani 
A... are all coe inant ~ ¥ York Ronen an vessels, i neta nl with all ~s isite articles for | 
comma by men rience 
ree The Brice 0 cof passage is ts 8100" a Ey wines oF ligue = aa ~ 
rs willbe orwarded ony actually 
— tree fromen HINCKEN. Ag Agents 
aug 24 ag Wallin 
p sd 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE, NO.% BARCLAY STREET 
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